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little higher than the road which winds to the top of the 
mountain and terminates at the convent, beholding the 
sea, which separates me from so many things and so 
many beings whom I have known and loved, but which 
no distance can separate from my remembrance. I re- 
called my past life, I recollected the many similar hours 
I had passed on so many different shores, and with such 
different thoughts and feelings. I asked myself if it was 
really J who was seated there, on the solitary height of 
Mount Carmel, at a few leagues from Arabia and the 
desert, and why I was there, and where I was going, and 
whither I should return, and what hand was leading me, 
and what I was seeking—whether wittingly or blindly — 
in these continual journeys over the surface of the earth. 
It was with difficulty that I recognised a single spark of 
myself in the contracted shadows of my short existence ; 
but the impressions so animated, so Jucid, so real, of all 
the beings I had loved and lost, were felt with the deepest 
anguish in my bosom, and too severely proved to me that 
identity which remained unbroken in my heart! I felt 
my eyes suffuse with tears as I looked back on the past, 
where, in the silence of so many graves, my happiness 
had been already five or six times entombed : then, as is 
natural to me when my feelings become too strong, and 
threaten by their force to crush my powers of resistance, 
I raised them with religious fervour up to God! to that 
all-powerful and infinite Being, who receives all, who 
absorbs all, who gives all. I prayed to hin—I submitted 
myself to his holy will in all—I said to him, all is good, 
since Thou wouldst have it so; behold me here; con- 
tinue, Lord, to guide me by thy ways, and not by mine; 
lead me where thou wilt and how thou wilt, if I shall 
only feel myself led on by thee; if thou wilt deign, 
from time to time, to reveal thyself to my darkness by 
one of those spiritual rays which show us, like the light- 
ning, the bright horizon of a moment in the midst of 
our night of obscurity ; if I can but feel myself supported 
by that immortal hope that thou hast left upon the earth, 
like the voice of those who are no more; if I shall but 
be restored to them—that they will recognise me, and 
that we shall love each other still in that ineffable unity ! 
this will suffice to sustain me, and support me to the end, 
in the road which seems without an object ;—but grant, 
O Lord, that the way be not too rugged for my already 
wounded feet. 


I rose, in part relieved from my sensations, and began to 
gather some handfuls of the odoriferous herbs with which 
Mount Carmel is fragrant. The fathers of the convent 
make a sort of tea of them; they are more odoriferous 
than the balm, mint, and sage of our gardens. I was 
interrupted in my reflections and my occupation, by the 
steps of a couple of asses, whose shoes struck hard on 
the smooth rock of the road: two women, enveloped 
from head to foot in long white cloths, were seated on 
them. A young man held the bridle of the first of these 
animals, and two Arabs walked behind, their heads loaded 
with large baskets made of recd, and covered with nap- 
kins of embroidered muslin. It was M. Malagamba, his 
mother, and his sister, who had come up to the monastery 
to offer me some provisions for our journey, which they 
had prepared during the night. One of the baskets was | 
filled with little loaves of bread, as yellow as gold, and of | 
exquisite quality ; they were a precious gift in a country | 
where bread is almost unknown. ‘The other was filled 
with fruits of every description, with some bottles of 
excellent wine of Cyprus and of Lebanon, and with 


ir 


and were seated by the water side on the divan of the | rhe character of each style wil! be recognised ; but it is 
traveller, in their rich and brilliant costume, formed a|almost unnecessary for me to observe how much every 
group deserving of the eye of a painter. I had seated | language loses by being rendered into another. 

myself opposite them, on a shelf of the rock from whence} ‘Thus ran the verses of the Arab :— 

the water fell. Tears, many tears, dimmed the eyes of} “Inthe gardens of Kaipha there is a flower that the 
Madame Malagamba, while thus recounting to me the joun-beams seck, through the trellis of the palm leaves: 
scenes of her prosperity, her fall into misfortune, her} © This flower has eyes more soft than those of the 
present griefs, her flight from St. Jean d’Acre, and her | gazelle; eyes which resemble a drop of water from the 
maternal anxiety for the future welfare of her son and | ocean in a shell of pearl: 

of her charming daughters. Mademoiselle Malagamba| “ This flower has a perfume so intoxicating, that the 
heard this recital with all the inattention of early youth. /scheik, who flies before the blade of another tribe on a 
She amused herself in forming bouquets of the flowers jsteed more rapid than the cataract, perceives it as he flies, 
about her; but when her mother’s voice trembled, and |and stops to inhale it. 

tears fell from her eyes, she passed her arms round her| “The wind of the siznoom sweeps off all other perfumes 
mother’s neck, and dried her tears with the handkerchief} from the clothing of the traveller, but it can never sweep 
embroidered in silver which she held in her hand ; whilst, | off from the heart the odour of this flower. 

when the smile returned on her mother’s face, she again| “It is to be found on the border of the stream, which 
became the thoughtless child, and assorted the different | flows without a murmur at his feet. 

colours of her bouquet anew. I promised these poor | “Young girl, tell me the name of thy father, and I 
women not to forget them, and their unlooked-for hos-| will tell thee the name of this flower.” 

pitality, on my return to Europe, and to solicit some ad-| The following are what I myself composed ; and this 
vancement from my friends at Turin for the young/was translated into Arabic immediately after by my 
consul’s agent at Kaipha. Hope, though far distant and | dragoman. ; : 
uncertain, filled the heart of Madame Malagamba, and | 

the conversation took another turn. We spoke of the | Fair fountain azure, mirror, when beneath thy lov ely shac 
manners of the country, and of the monotonous life of |The musing Lilla, languidly, ou thy green bank is laid, 
the Arab women, which even Europein femates are | Thy depths give back the lovely face that leaneth at their 
obliged to contract if they live in Arabia; but Made- side, 

moiselle Malagamba and her mother had never known|As stars at night reflected are, within some moveless tide, 
any other mode of living, and were on the contrary 
utterly astonished at what I told them of Euope. 





1 


le, 


| Then trembling into rest, thy waves lie sleeping sweet 
and still; 

While daylight and a deeper charm the tranquil silence 

| fill ; 

No more are seen the sands and reeds upon thy depths 
below, 

The eye no longer seeks for heaven save where thy 
waters flow, 


To live for one single man, and with one single thought, | 
in the interior of their apartments; to pass the day on a 
divan, plaiting their hair, and disposing the numerous 
jewels they wear, with grace and elegance; to breathe 
the cool air of the mountains or the sea from off a ter-| 
race, or through the openings of the trellissed window ; 
to walk awhile under the orange trees and pomegranates 
of a little garden; to ruminate on the banks of a reser- 
voir, which the falling water animates with its murmur ; 
to take care of the domestic affuirs; to make the bread, 
the sherbet, and the sweetmeats, with their own hands; 
to go once a week to the public bath, in company with 
all the young damsels of the town; and to sing some} 
stanzas of the Arabian poets, and accompany theit voices 
with a guitar ;—this comprises the whole life of the| 
eastern women. Society does not exist for them ; there- 
fore they have none of those false feclings which self- 
love creates in* society. When young and handsome, | 
they are wholly engrossed by love, and afterwards devote 


Thou only art the shadowing of many a lovely thing, 

Eyes blue as are the bluest flowers that round thy basin 
spring ; 

The pearl white teeth, the laughing lips, like roses in a 
wreath, 

An ivory neck, that swells and falls with every panting 
breath. 


Hair heavy with the fragrant flowers amid its tresses 
bound, 
And carved coral setting off the white arms glowing 


: . : ; round 
themselves entirely to their children and domestic cares. | 5, init. 
one aes. ae ar . Pearls glittering underneath the wave, that like its golden 
This state of civilisation—is it equal to any other ? 
¥ Silid, 


As we were thus discussing subjects by chance, my To snatch them from their dewy bed, you need but 


dragoman, a young man born in Arabia, and well versed stretch the hand. 

in Arab literature, was secking me about the convent, 

and found me near the fountain. He brought with him T stretched my hands above the stream, fain to prolong 
another young Arab, who had heard of my arrival at the stay 

Kaipha, and who was come from St. Jean d’Acre to form Of the frail shudow which the wind so soon might bear 
acquaintance with a poet of the West. This young man, away ; 

born at Lebanon, and brought up at Aleppo, was already My lips were jealous of the depth whereon it had been 
celebrated for his poetic talents. I had often heard him cast, 

spoken of, and had had several of his compositions trans- I sought to driak the happy stream from whence that 
lated. He brought me some, of which I shall hereafter image past. 

give translations. He seated himself with us by the 

fountain, and we conversed a good while, with the aid But when the laughing Lilla towards her mother fled. 





innumerable sweetmeats, the delight of the orientals. I 
accepted with gratitude the present of these amiable | 
women. I sent the Arabs on to the convent with the | 
baskets, and we seated ourselves to converse awhile on | 
the misfortunes of Madame Malagam)a. 


The spot was charming; it was under two or three | 
large olive trees, which overshadowed one of the littl! 
reservoirs that the brook of Elijah had worn in falling. | 
from rock to rock into a little ravine of Mount Carmel ; | 


the Arabs had spread the coverings of their asses on the|author than is the sword from the soldier. 


grass which borders the spring; and the two females, 
who had thrown their long veils back over their shoulders, 
NO. 15.—parr 1.—1835, 


of my dragoman; but day began to decline—it was ne- | "T'was but a fount, obscure, whose depths laid stagnant, 
cessary for us to separate. “As we are here, two pocts dull, and dead ; 

together,” said I to him, “and as chance has united us [ dip my hand and taste the wave, it has a bitter taste, 
from two such opposite points of the world—in a spot ‘he pitcher and the insect now the clear blue have 
so charming—at such a lovely hour—and in the presence effaced. ; 

of such perfect beauty, we ought to perpetuate our meet- 

ing, and the impressions that these moments inspire, in| The power thou hast upon the wave, young maiden, ia 
some lines of poetry, each in his own language. He! the same 

smiled, and drew from his girdle the inkstand and the As beauty has, and ever had, upon my soul ef flame ; 
pen of reed, which is no more separated from the Arab ‘There's joy and day whene’er her eyes are shining in 
We each | their light, 

His | But when those radiant eyes are veiled,—alas! 
night. 


withdrew some paces, to meditate on our verses, it then is 


were completed long before mine. I give them both, 


ae, A ‘ 
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However, the lass, for whom we had just composed 
these lines in French and Arabic, understood neither the 
one language nor the other, and very little Italian. 


23d October, 1832. 

Refreshed and alert we quitted, at sunrise, the convent 
of Mount Carmel and its two good monks, and took our 
road by the steep paths which descend from the promon- 
tory to the sea. Here we entered the desert; it extends 
from the Syrian sea, the coast of which is in general flat, 
sandy, and cut into little gulfs, to the mountains which 
form the chain of Mount Carmel. These mountains 


diminish in height as they approach Galilee; they are} 


black and bare, the rocks frequently piercing the slight 
envelope of shrubs and soil which partially covers them ; 
their aspeet is dark and desolate, relieved only by the 
brilliant light and ideal majesty of times past. ‘The chain 


of ten leagues being occasionally broken, opens partial) desire of visiting monuments concerning which history, 


views of the adjacent valleys 5 at the extremity of one of; 
these vistas we distinctly perceived the ruins of a aroun' 
castle, and alarge Arab village lying under its walls ; the| 
rising smoke of the village winds along the heights of} 
Carmel, and Jong files of camels, black goats, and red | 
cows extended from it far into the plain we traversed ;| 
some Arabs on horseback, armed with lances, and covered 
only with asingle vesture of white linen, which left their 
legs and arms bare, marched at the head and on the 
flanks of these caravans of flocks and herds, led by shep-| 
herds to the only spring we had met with during a four 
hours’ march. ‘The wells had been discovered and opened 
by the inhabitants of the towns situated on the sea coast : 


' 


the existing Arabs have aban joned these towns for cen-| 
turies; nothing remains but the spring, and they perform 
a daily pilgrimage of an hour or two to fetch water, and 
water theie flocks. We had all day marched upon frag-| 
ments of walls, the sand being continually broken’ by 
patches of mosaic, and the whole route bespread with 
ruins which attest the splendour and prodigious popula-| 
tion of these shores in by-gone times, | 

From the break of day, we had seen in the horizon | 
before us, on the sea coast, a huge column which reflected | 
the sun’s ravs, and seemed to rise from the waves with | 


increasing dimensions as we advanced. On approaching | 
this column, we found it to consist of a magnificent but 
confused mass of ruins, apparently of different epochs ;| 
we first distinguished an iminense wall, resembling in its 
contour, its colour, and the shape of its stones, a segment} 
of the coliseum at Rome. ‘This wall rises, alone, to a} 
prodigious height, yet (leaning out of the perpendicular) | 
from a heap of ruins of Greek and Roman architecture 3] 
soon after appeared bey ond it, in the similitude ofa lace 
work of stone, through which the light was visible, the 


elegant remains of a Moorish monument, a church or| 





mosque, or perhaps either alternately ; and finally a series | 
of ruins, still standing in fine preservation, of a variety of! 
other ancient edifices. 

The sand road which we took Ied us pretty near to 
these curious relies of former days, of the name and date | 
of which we were totally ignorant. Within half a mile 
of them, the sea coast rises, and the sand is exchanged 
for rocks; these rocks, throughout a circuit of about a 
nile in circumference, have been so much worked by the 
hand of man, that the spot might be taken for a primeval 
city burrowed in the rock before mankind had acquired 
the art of raising stone from the earth to erect his habi- 
It is in fact either one of those 
subterranean towns of which the earliest histories afford 


tations upon its surface. 


indications, or a vast necropolis, or city of the dead, such 
as frequently undermined the earth and the rocks in the 
neighbourhood of great cities of the living; in my opinion, 
however, the form of the rocks and of the innumerable | 
caverns excavated in their flanks, bespeak the habitations 
rather of the living than of the dead. The caverns are 
vast, the doors are erect; large and numerous staircases 
lead to them ; windows are also pierced through the rock 
to give light to the habitations, and these doors and win- 
dows open upon. streets delved into the bowels of the 
hill. ‘Threading several of these deep and wide streets, 
we found furrows indicating the track of chariot wheels. 
A multitude of eagles and vultures and a cloud of star- 
lings rose at our approach from the shadow of the exca- 
vated rocks; climbing flowers and shrubs, fig trees, and 
tufts of myrtle, have taken root in the dust of these stone 
streets, and tapestry their long avenues, 
the ancient inhabitants had wholly cleft the rocks with 
9° 





}into an ambush. 


|of paths winding about the dilapidated masses of great 


In some spots}down upon us as we passed, bounding from block to 


s 
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sea water, admitting to the view a part of the gulf which 
lies at the back of the town. ‘The character of the land- 
scape is wholly new, at once severe and hard as the rock, 
smiling and luminous as the aerial reflections on the blue 
wave, and as the forest of shrubs self-planted in the clefts 
of granite. Having passed through these wonderful 
labyrinths, we at length reached the foot of the great 
wall, and the Moorish monuments, which had so long 
been in sight; and there we halted a moment to deliberate. 
These ruins are in bad repute; bands of Arab thieves 
frequently conceal themselves there, and issue thence to 
pillage and massacre caravans. We had been warned at 
| Kaipha, either to avoid them or to pass them in order of 
battle, without permitting any of our men to stray from 
the body of the caravan. Our curiosity had triumphed 
and brought us thither; we could not resist our strong 





ancient and modern, is silent; but we were ignorant 
whether we should find them deserted or inhabited. 

On reaching the once fortified walls which still surround 
them, we discovered the breach by which we were to 
enter, At the same moment a group of mounted Arabs 
appearing on the area of sand which still separated us 
from the entrance, bore down upon us lance in hand ; 
we were surprised, but prepared ; we had in our hands 
our double-barreled muskets loaded and primed, with 
pistols at our girdles ; we made towards the Arabs, who 
stopped short; upon which, detaching myself from the 
caravan, and directing my whole company to remain 
under arms, I advanced with my two comrades and my 
dragoman ; we held a parley, and the scheik, with his 
principal officers, afterwards escorted us to the breach, 
giving orders to the Arabs within to respect us and let us 
examine the ruins, I nevertheless judged it prudent to 
suffer only a portion of my people to enter with us, the 
rest remaining encamped within musket shot of the hill, 
ready to come to our assistance if we had been betrayed 
This precaution was not uscless, for 
we found within the walls a population of from two to 
three hundred Bedouin Arabs, including women and 
children. There is but one place of exit from these 
ruins, and we might bave been taken and slaughtered 
with ease, if these barbarians had not been held in re- 
spect by the force which remained without, and which 
they might imagine more considerable than it really was ; 
for we had been careful not to show its extent—a part of 
the train having purposely halted in the rear on a hillock 
just within sight of the Arabs. 

On entering, we found ourselves in a Dedalian maze 


wall, and other ancient edifices, which we successively 
discovered. ‘These paths or streets had not been regu- 
larly cut, but had been traced at hazard amongst the ruins 
by the feet of the Arabs, camels, and goats. The fami- 
lies of the tribes themselves possessed no habitable 
buildings; they only sheltered themselves in the cavities 
formed by the fall of gigantic stones ; some under cover 
of the shafts or capitals of pillars arrested in their de- 
scent by other ruins; some beneath a black goat-skin, 
formed into a roof by being stretched from one pillar to 
another. Even the scheik, who, with his wife and chil- 
dren, no doubt occupied the palace of the village, lived 
within the ruins of a Roman temple situated on a con- 
siderable elevation immediately above the path by which 
we entered the place, their house being formed by an 
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their chisels, and pierced channels for the admission of|saw some camels lying here and there in the hollows 


formed by the interstices of the ruins, and raising their 
calm and pensive faces over the stumps and capitals of 
the fallen columns. 

At every step the scene was new, and excited our 
lively attention, A painter would find the picturesque 
in a thousand wholly unknown forms, in the inconceiya- 
ble confusion in which the habitations of the tribe are 
blended with the ruins of theatres, baths, churches, and 
mosques, which bestrew this spot of earth. The less 
man has laboured to create for himself an asylum amidst 
the chaos of this dilapidated city, and the more these 
habitations present the impromptu result of eccentric 
chance in the fall of former edifices, the more strikingly 
impressive is the poctry of the scene. Women milk 
their cows on the steps of an amphitheatre ; flocks of 
sheep jump one after another through the archiecturally 
ornamented window of the palace of an emir, or of a 
Gothic church of the epoch of the crusades; cross- 
legged scheiks smoke their pipes under the sculptured 
arch of a Roman arcade, and camels are strapped to the 
Moorish pilasters of the portico of a harem. We dis- 
mounted, to make a closer inspection of the principal 
ruins. The Arabs made a great difficulty of permitting 
us to enter the area of the great temple, which stands 
at the farther end of the town ona rock by the sea side. 
Every new turn, and every wall it was necessary to pass 
in order to effect our entrance, cost us a renewed con- 
test ; and we were even obliged to force our passage by 
dint of menaces. The women and children retired, 
venting imprecations against us; the scheik receded for 
a moment, and the countenances and gestures of the 
other Arabs gave evident sigus of discontent; but the 
ill-disguised air of indecision and timidity which we also 
perceived in their menaces, encouraged us to insist, and 
we entered partly with permission, and partly by force, 
the interior of this last and most astonishing of these 
remains of antiquity. 

I am unable to describe what it is; there is something 
of all periods in its construction, its form, and its orna- 
ments. I am inclined to believe that it is an ancient 
temple, which the crusaders had converted into a church 
at the period of their possessing the Syrian Cwsarea and 
its neighbouring coasts, and which was afterwards used 
by the Arabs as a mosque. ‘Time, which sports with 
the labours and projects of mankind, is now converting 
it into dust, and the knee of the camel is folded where 
the knees of three or four successive religions have bent 
before their different deities. ‘The foundations of the 
edifice are evidently of Grecian architecture at the era 
of its decline ; from the spring of the arch the archi- 
tecture takes the Moorish type. Windows, originally 
Corinthian, have been converted, with much art and 
taste, into Moorish windows adorned with light coupled 
pillars; what remains of the roof is bordered with 
arabesque ornaments finished with exquisite delicacy. 
The edifice has eight fronts, and each of the reccsses 
formed by this octagonal plan, no doubt once contained 
an altar, if one may judge by the niches in that portion 
of the walls where these altars must have been placed. 
That the centre of the building was also occupied by the 
principal altar, may be inferred from the clevation of the 
platform in this particular part of the temple, and which 
seems to have been caused by the steps which surround- 
ed the altar. The facings of this church have partly 
given way, and open to the eye glimpses of the sea and 





immense block of sculptured stone, hanging almost per- 
pendicularly, and supported by one of its angles against | 
other blocks, heaped together, as they had arrested each | 
other in their fall. This chaos of stones appeared to, 
the eye as yet ever in the act of descent, and ready to} 
overwhelm the wife and children of the scheik, who | 
showed their heads above us out of this artificial cavern. | 
The women were not veiled, and their only clothing was | 
a chemise of blue cotton bound round the waist by a 
girdle of leather, but leaving the bosom and legs unco- 
vered. These women appeared handsome, notwithstand- 
ing the rings which pierced their nostrils, and the strange 
tatooings which furrowed their cheeks and throat. The 
children were naked, seated or astride upon the blocks 
of carved stone, which formed the platform of these ter- 
rifie habitations ; and many black goats, with long 
hanging ears, having climbed up beside them, looked 





block over the sunken path on which we rode. We also 


of the rocks on its coast; climbing plants hang in tults 
of foliage and flowers from the height of the broken 
roofs ; birds with red collars, and clouds of little blue 
swallows warbled in these aerial shrubberies, or fluttered 
along the cornices. Nature resumes her hymn, when 
that of man has ceased. 

Quitting this unknown temple, we passed on foot 
through the different alleys of the village, finding at 
every step some remarkable ruin, and some unexpected 
scene resulting from this singular medley of savage ex- 
istence with the magnificent evidences of deceased civili- 
sation. We saw a great number of Arab women and 
girls busied in the little courts of their huts in the dif- 
ferent occupations of a pastoral life ; some weaving stuffs 
of goat’s hair, others grinding barley or ‘cooking rice. 
They are generally very handsome, large, and strong; 
their skins sunburnt, but with the appearance of vigour 
and health. ‘Their black hair was covered with silver 


coins; threaded in strings, and they wore earrings and 
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necklaces of the same ornaments. They uttered excla-|vans: all our horses and tents were sheltered by its] tately towards the entrance of the cellar, but he arrived 


mations of surprise as we passed, and generally followed | spreading boughs. 


as far as the next house. 


us the smallest present, and we did not think it advise- | der my tent, and asked news of Ibrahim Pacha, and| His skin was of the most beautiful deep blue. 
We left the enclosure with | some remedies for himself and his women. 


able to offer any ourselves. 


The Scheik of El-Mukhalid came} before us and disappeared, his tail vibrating like the cord 
Not one of the Arabs offered /to me with a present of melons: he seated himself un-| of a bow, amongst the reeds on the margin of the river. 


We felt 


I gave him] some repugnance to resuming our former station, but the 


precaution. None of the tribe followed us, and we went/some drops of eau-de-Cologne, and invited him to sup| heat was too powerful to contend with, and, under the 
forward to set up our tents a quarter of a league from} with us; he agreed, and we had the greatest difficulty | resignation of necessity, we fell asleep, pillowed by our 
the great wall at the bottom of a little gulf, also sur-|in dismissing him. 


rounded by ancient walls, and which was formerly the 


It was a fiery night. I could not rest under the tent 


port of this unknown city. The heat was at thirty-two/but rose and went to seat myself under an olive tree 


degrees ; we bathed in the sea under the shadow of an 


| beside the spring. The moon illumined the whole line 


ancient mole, which the waves have not yet wholly car- | of the Galilean mountains, which gracefully undulated in 
ried away, while our servants sct up our tents, gave the | the horizon about two leagues from the spot where I sat, 
horses a little corn, and lighted.a fire against an arch | forming the most beautiful boundary of sight I had ever 
which once no doubt served as a gate to the port. jcontemplated. .The violet tints of the blossoms of the 

The Arabs call this place by a name which signifies | Persian lilac, when they cluster round its branches in the 
Cleft-rock. The crusaders, in their chronicles, call it| early spring, are not more delicate and variegated than 
Castel Peregrino, (Pilgrim’s Castle ;) but I have not were those which the first beams of the moon cast upon 
been able to ascertain the name of the intermediate | the mountains before me. As she rose in the heavens, 
town, Greek, Jewish, or Roman, the grand remains of | however, the colours deepened and became more purple.) 
which had attracted us hither. The next day we pur-|The outlines of the landscape seemed changeful, as those 
sued our route along the seacoast to Cesarea, where we | of the swelling waves which are seen by a bright setting 
arrived towards noon, having in the morning crossed a/sun in the open sea. All these mountains have their 
river which the Arabs call Zirka, and which is Pliny’s| names and their story enshrined in that first history which 





saddles, without farther concern about the interruption 
;| Our repose might endure from similar visits. 

,| At four o’clock we remounted. I perceived on a hill, 
=! at a short distance from the river, an Arab horseman, gun 
in hand, attended by a young slave on foot. 
man seemed to be hunting, but stopped his horse every 
minute, and observed our line of march with an air of 
uncertainty and anxiety. Suddenly he urged his mare 
into a gallop, rode directly towards me, and addressing 
ine in Italian, enquired if I was not the traveller at this 
moment making the tour of Arabia, and whose approach- 
ing arrival at Jaffa had been announced by the European 
consuls. I gave my name; and the cavalier in reply, 
jumping from his horse, insisted on kissing my hand. “1 
am,” said he, “the son of M. Damiani, Vice-Consul of 
France at Jaffa. Having notice of your arrival by let- 
ters, brought from Saice by an English vessel, I have been 


The horse- 

















river of crocodiles. 


our infant eyes perused upon our mothers’ knee. I 


in this neighbourhood, for many days past, gazelle hunt- 


Cesarea,—tke ancient and splendid capital of Herod | knew that Judea was there, with its prodigies and ruins ;| ing, for the purpose of meeting you, and conducting you 


—has not a single inhabitant; its walls, rebuilt by St. 
Louis during his crusade, are however perfect, and would 
still form excellent fortifications to a modern town. We 
crossed the deep moat which surrounds them, over a 
stone bridge, and entered the labyrinth of stones or -half- 
open caverns, of ruined edifices, of fragments of marble 
and porphyry with which the site of this ancient city is 


jthat Jerusalem was seated behind one of those elevated 
| points; that I was separated from it only by a few hours’ 


|march; that I approached one most desired end of my 
jlong journey. L[rejoicedin this thought as man always 
rejoices, when any object, however insignificant, to which 
any passion directs him, is brought within his reach. I 
passed an hour or twoin impressing upon my memory 


covered ; we disinterred three jackals from the bosom of| these lines of perspective, this transparent rose-coloured 
. } . . . - 
the ruins, where we observed them return a hollow sound | sky, this solitude and silence. The dampness of the 


to the trampling of our horses, in seeking for the foun-| 
tain which had been described to us; we found it with | 
difficulty at the eastern extremity of the ruins, and en-| 
camped beside it. 
shepherd arrived there with an innumerable herd of! 
black cattle, sheep, and goats; and he spent near two | 
hours in constantly drawing water for them from the | 
fountain, while these animals patiently waited their turn, | 
and after having drank retired in good order, as if they had | 


been guided by shepherds. This child, absolutely naked, | 


and mounted on an ass, was the last of his cavalcade to | at my feet, introducing his nuse into the folds of my cloak,! was not yet in sight. 


leave the ruins of Cwsarea, and he told us that he came | 
thus daily a distance of about two leagues to water the| 
flocks of his tribe established in the mountains. 
was the only human being we encountered in Caesarea 
—in that city, where, according to Josephus, Herod had 
accumulated all the wonders of Grecian and Roman art, | 
and where he had created an artificial port, capable of | 
sheltering the whole navy of Syria. 

Cwsarea is the city in which St. Paul, as a prisoner, 
made in his own defence, and that of dawning Chris-| 
tianity, that fine harangue preserved in the 26th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. Cornelius, the centurion, 
and Philip, the evangelist, were both of Caesarea; and 
it was from this port that the evangelists embarked to 
sow the gospel seed in Greece and Italy. 

We spent the evening in examining the ruins, and in 
collecting fragments of sculpture, which, however, we were 
obliged to abandon for want of means of transport. A fine 
night was passed under cover of the aqueduct of Cesarea. 

Continued our route across a sandy desert, relieved in 
particular spots by clumps of shrubs, and even forests 
of green oaks, which afford shelter to the Arabs. M. de | 
Parseval fell asleep on his horse: the caravan left him | 
in the rear; at length we missed him, and heard two | 
musket shots in the distance: we galloped back to his | 
assistance, firing our own pistols to frighten the Arabs ; | 
happily he had not been attacked, and had only fired on | 
some gazelles he had seen upon the plain. 





Towards evening, a young Arab|and looked round. 


We ap-| Vahr-el-Arsouf. 


night bedewed my cloak. I returned to my tent and fell 
asleep. But scarcely had my eyes been closed an hour, 
when a slight noise awoke me: Irose upon my elbow 
A corner of the curtain of the tent 
was raised, to admit the night breeze; the moon lighted 
the whole interior, and I perceived an enormous jackal, 
gliding very cautiously in, with its fiery eyes fixed upon 
me. I snatched my gun; the movement frightened him ; 
he turned round and galloped away. I fell asleep again, 
and a second time I was awakened: the jackal was now 


and about to seize my fine greyhound, which slept upon 
the same mat with myself: the faithful animal has not 


eight years, and I would defend him at the peril of my 
life. Fortunately I bad covered him with a flap of my 
cloak, and he slept so soundly thet he had heard nothing, 
and felt nothing, and was far from imagining the danger 
he had been in: a moment later, and the jackal would have 
carried him off and destroyed him in his burrow. I eried 
out, and awoke my companions. I was already outside 


to my father’s house. Our name is Italian, our family 
originally European, but from time immemorial esta- 
blished in Arabia: we are Arabs, but are French in 
|heart, and we should look upon it as a disgrace and an 
| insult to our feelings, if you should accept hospitality 
|from any other house than ours, Remember that we 
j have been the first to touch you, and that in the East, 
whoever first touches a stranger, has aright to be his 
host. I give you this warning,’ he added, “ because 
several other houses in Jaffa bave had notice of your 
coming, by letters brought by the same ship, and will 








hasten to meet you, as soon as my slave shall have 
made your approach generally known in the town.” 

He had searcely ended these words, when he gave a 
short order in Arabie to his young slave, who immediate- 
| ly mounted his master’s mare, and disappeared in the 
| twinkling of an eye behind one of the hills of sand which 
Hhomndetl the horizon. I gave one of my led horses to M. 
| Damiani, and we slowly took the road to Jaffa, which 
About two hours afterwards, we 
| saw, at the other side of a river which we still had to 


| cross, about thirty horsemen, in the richest costumes, with 





He | been separated from me for a single day during the last! shining arms, and mounted on the most beautiful Ara- 


bian horses, which curveted on the margin of the river, 
and were almost urged into it by their riders; the latter 
uttering joyful cries, and saluting us by firing their pistols: 
!they were the sons, the relations, and the friends of the 
| principal inhabitants of Jaffa, who were come out to 
meet us. Each of them, approaching me, made me his 
separate compliment, to which I answered through my 


the tent, and had fired, but the jackal was far off, and inj dragoman, or in Italian to those who understood it.— 


the morning there were no traces of blood to bear witness 
to my vengeance. 

We set forward again, while the first rays of the sun 
illuminated the hills of Judea, and followed their undula- 
tions, which led us beyond sight of the sea. The heat 
was oppressive. We performed the march in profound 
silence ; and at eleven o'clock, parched with thirst and 
overwhelmed with fatigue, we reached a river, which 
winds slowly and concealed between two steep banks, 
bordered with tall reeds. Troops of wild buffiloes were 
lying among the reeds and in the river, just showing their 
heads above the water. There, in total inaction, they 
pass the sultry hours of the day. They locked at us 
without the smallest change of position, as we forded| 
the stream, at the opposite bank of which we found onl 
abandoned caravanserai. ‘The Arabs now call this river 
The ancient Apollonia should be} 





They ranged themselves round us, and riding to and fro 
upon the sand, afforded us the spectacle of those exer- 
cises of the djerid, in which the Arab horseman exhibits 
all the vigour of his charger, and all the skill of his arm. 
We were now approaching Jaffa, and the town, seated 
on a hill which advances into the sea, began to rise be- 
fore us. The first view of it, from the side of the desert, 
is enchanting. Its foundations, towards the west, are 
bathed by the sea, which perpetually lashes with its foam- 
ing waves the beach that encompasses the port. 

On the north side, by which we arrived, it is sur- 
rounded by delicious gardens, which seem to rise by en- 





chantment from the desert, to crown and shade its ram- 
parts: the traveller advances under an elevated and 
odoriferous arcade, formed by a forest of palm trees, of 
pomegranate trees loade d with their red stars, maritime 
cedars with their lacy foliage, citron, orange, lemon, and 


proached the Arab village of El-Mukhalid towards even- | placed near this spot, if, indeed, its situation must not be) fig trees, as large as the European walnut tree, and bend- 
ing, without having passed a single drop of water. We | determined by another river, which we afterwards crossed,| ing under their fruits and flowers; the air is impregnated 
were attracted by an immense sycamore, which threw {at the distance of an hour's march, and which is now| with perfume raised and spread by the breeze of the sea; 


its branches, like a natural tent, over the side of a dry | called Wahr-el-Petras. 


and sandy hill, and under which we took shelter. Our | 





We stretched ourselves upon our mats in the cool and 


the ground is white with orange flowers, swept about by 
the wind, as are the autumnal leaves with us. At short 


Arabs proceeded to the village, to enquire the way to the | dark cellars which are the only remains of the ancient} intervals of distance, ‘Turkish fountains in mosaic work 
spring: it was pointed out to them, and we all hastened | building ; but scarcely were we seated round a dish of} 
to it. We drank, bathed our heads and arms, and re-/ cold rice, which the cook had brougtt for our breakfast,} tached by chains, offer their limpid waters to the passsen- 
turned to our camp, where our cooks had lighted a fire} when an enormous serpent, eight fect in length, and as| ger, and are surrounded by a group of women, washing 
at the foot of the tree, the trunk of which was already | thiek as my arm, glided towards us through a hole ia the} their feet, and drawing water in urns of antique form. 
calcined by the successive fires of thousands of cara-|old wall by which we were sheltered. We fled precipi-| The white minarets, the battlemented terraces, and the 
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of various coloured marbles, to which brass cups are at- 
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rete TINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


peril I prrK riers be seinen to: but what I could de- 


balmy shrubs, which detach it from the ocean of white | tending itself in the shape of afan; his fingers, spark ling 


sand, stretching from the immediate rear of the town, 

on the east, to the boundaries of Egypt. It was near | 
one of these fountains that we were met by a third caval- | 
cade, at the bead of which, on a white mare, advanced M.| 
Damiani the father, consular agent of many European | 


rations, and one of the most important personages of rcause they are strong 


He was dressed in an old sky blue caftan, line J 


Jatfa. 


these men have nothing to conceal ; 


cide for myself, I neither could nor would decide for 
others; that I therefore left it to all my friends, to all my 
servants, and to all the Arabs who accompanied me, to 
decide according to the dictates of their own inclinations, 
whether they would follow me, or remain at Jaffa. The 
governor the. exclaimed against my submission to the 
will of Allah; told me that he would not permit me to 
expose myself alone to the dangers of the road and of the 


with enormous diamonds, played incessantly among its 
locks, passing and repassing to smooth and comb them. 
His look was proud, gentle and open—the general cha- 
racter of the ‘Turkish countenance. It is evident that 
they are frank be- 
; they are strong because they rest 
not upon themselves and upon a vain conceit, but alw ays 


his | upon their notion of God directing all things, on Provi- 


with ermine, and confined by a sash of crimson sitk ; 
Place a Turk amongst 


hare legs protrude d from w ide pant loons of dirty muslin, dence, whic h they eall fatalism. 
end on bis head was stuck an immense three-cornered | ten Europeans, and you will instantly rec ognise him by 
hat, which, smoothed with age, and ingrained with dust, |the elevation of his countenance, its noble simplicity of 
Ezyptian cam- |expression, and the gravity of thought impressed upon 
But the hospitable welco ne and patriarchal cor- | his features by habit. The governor had received let- 
consul, arrested on our iips the|ters from Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha, strongly 
smile which his grotesque habiliments could not fail to |recommending me to him, I have these letters. I gave 
excite, and left room in our hearts only for the gratitude |him another from Ibrahim, which I had brought with me. 
we expressed for him. He was accompanied by several |The following is its substance :— 
of his sons-in-law, and his grandchildren, all on horse-| “I am informed that our friend (here my name is in- 
back as well as himself. One of his grandsons, a child | serted) is arrived from France with his family and seve- 
of twelve or fourteen years of age, wheeling round his| ral traveling companions, to visit the countries in obedi- 
Arabian mare, without a bridle, was ence to my arms, and to make himself acquainted with 
figure of youth [ ever remember to/ our laws and customs. My intention is that yourself, 
have seen. lall my governors of towns or provinces, the commanders 
M. Damiani rode before us, and conducted us, through | of my fleet, and the generals and officers commanding 
an immense population which crowded round our horses, | my armics, should show him every mark of friendship, 
to his house, where our new friends took leave of us, and | and render him all the services to which my affection for 
consigned us to the care of our host. | him and his nation binds me; you will furnish hin, if he 
M. Damiani’s house is stall, but beautifully situated | require it, with the houses, horses, or provisions, of which 
on the summit of the hillon which the town is built, and jeither himself or his followers may be in want. You 
commanding the three views of the sea, the coast of| will procure him the means of visiting all parts of our 


attested its numerous services during the 
paign. 


diality of our old vice 


grandfather on an 
the most admirable 


plague ; that he should select from the troops in garrison 
at Jaffa, some courageous and well disciplined soldiers, 
whom he should place entirely under my command, who 
should guard my caravan during the march, and my tents 
through the night to preserve us from contact with in- 
fected persons. He also immediately despatched a mes- 
senger to his friend, the governor of Jerusalem, to an- 
nounce my journey to him, and to recommend me to his 
attention, and then withdrew. My friends and I now 
deliberated, and even the servants were called to the 
council to decide how every one should act. After some 
hesitation, it was unanimously deterntined to tempt for- 
tune, and run the risk of the plague, rather than give up 
the journey to Jerusalem. Our departure was fixed for 
the day after the morrow. We slept upon the mats and 
the divans in M. Damiani’s saloon, and were awakened 
by the warblings of the innumerable swallows which 
fluttered about in the apartment. 

The day was spent in returning the visits we had re- 
ceived from the governor, and the superior of the convent 
of the Holy Land at Jaffa—a venerable Spanish monk, 
who had inhabited Jaffa from the period of the French 
invasion, and who certified the truth of the poisoning of 





Gaza and Askalon towards Egypt, and the Syrian shores | 
on the north. The surrounded and = sur- 
mounted by open terraces, where the sea breeze can be 
at the distance of ten 


chambers are 


enjoyed, and whence is visible, 
leagues, the smallest sail which traverses the gulf 
Damiectta. These windows, which 
would be superfluous in this climate, where the air has 
always the temperature of our finest spring days; but an 
ill contrived penthouse is the only rampart interposed to 
These habitations which man 
he shares with the birds of the 


chambers have no 


protect one from the sun. 
has prepared for himself, 
air; for in the saloon of M. 
which surround the apartment, hundreds of little swal- 
lows with red collars had taken their stations beside the 
porcelains of china, silver cups, and the shafts of pipes, 
which decorate the cornice. They fluttered the whole 
day over our heads, and came at supper time to suspend 
themselves from the brass branches of the lamp which 


Damiani, on stages of wood 


enighted our repast. 

‘The family was composed of M. Damiani, the father, 
whose countenance oflers an expression not exactly de- 
finable between the pe h and the Italian merchant, 
bat in which the patriarch predominates ; of Madame 
Damiani, his consort, a fine Arab mother of 
twelve children, but preserving still in her figure and 
complexion the briliiancy and freshness of Eastern 
beauty ; of several young girls, almost all beautiful, and 
of three sons, of whom our acquaintance was the eldest; 
the other two we found equally attentive and friendly. 
The women did not come to the upper apartments. They 
of ceremony, and 
eovered with their richest jewels, they sat down at table 
with us to a simple repast. But in quitting and re-en- 
tering the house, we saw them in a little inner court 
where they passed their time, occupied in preparing our 
entertainments. Neither did the young men, educated 
in the habits of respect which oriental manners require 
of the sons towards their father, even sit down with us 
at meal time. They stood behind their father, and took 
eave that nothing should be wanting to the convenience 


wotanh, 


ypeare | but once—when. in dresses 


of the guests, 

We tiad scarcely entered the house, when we received 
visits from a great number of the inhabitants of the 
place, who came to congratulate us and to offer their | 
services, ‘They took coffve, pipes were brought, and the 
evening passed away in conversation interesting to us, 
and whieh our curiosity had elicited. The governor of 
Jaffa, to whom [ sent my compliments by my interpreter, 
was amongst the first who paid mea vidit. He was a 
young and handsome Arab, dressed in the richest cos- 
tume, and his manners and language attested the noble- 
ness of his heart and the elegance of his habits. I have 


of | of our provinces, through the hostility of the Arabs, you 


the sick in the hospitals there. 

Jaffa, or Yatfa, the Joppa of scripture, is one of the 
most ancient and celebrated ports of the universe. Pliny 
speaks of it as of an antediluvian city. It was here, ac- 
cording to tradition, that Andromeda was exposed ona 
wiil march your troops to secure his excursions, &c.” rock to the sea monster ; it was here, that Noah built the 

The governor touched his forehead with this letter /ark; here the cedars of Mount Lebanon were landed by 
after having read it, and returned it to me. He then order of Solomon for the building of the temple; here 
asked me what he could do to render suitable obedience the prophet Jonas embarked 862 years before Christ. 
to the commands of his master, and inquired what places | St. Peter here resuscitated Tabitha, 

I wished to visit. I named Jerusalem and Judea. At| The town was fortified by St. Louis during the cru- 
these words, he, his officers, the Messieurs Damiani and jsades. In 1799, Bonaparte ‘took it by assault, and mas- 
the fathers of the convent of the Holy Land at Jafla, | sacred his Turkish prisoners. The town has a bad port, 
who were present, unanimously exclaimed that the thing |for light vessels only, and a very dangerous roadstead, as 
yas impossible; that the plague had broken out with we experienced on our second sea voyage. Jafla reckons 
alarming malignity at Jerusalem, at Bethlehem, which is | from’ five to six thousand inhabitants—Turks, Arabs, 
on the route thither, and that it was even at Ramla, the Armenians, Greeks, Catholics, and Maronites. Each of 
first town on the road; that the Pacha had ordered into | these communions hasa church there. The Latin convent 
quarantine every one returning from Palestine; that|is magnificent. It was still under embellishment when we 
supposing, therefore, I should be rash enough to pene- | visited Jaffa, but we did not partake of the hospitality of 
|trate into Judea, and fortunate enough to escape the ,itsmonks, ‘Their large apartments were neither opened 
plague, I should probs ibly not be able to return to Syria to us, nor to any of the foreigners we met at Jaffa. They 
for several months; that moreover, all the convents remain vacant, while pilgrims seck shelter in some mis- 
which ofler hospitality to the stranger in the Holy Land erable Turkish caravanserai, or the onerous® hospitality 
were then chased; that we should not be received i in any ; ‘of some poor Jewish or Armenian inhabitant of the 
and in fine, that it was absolutely necessary to defer to | town. 
some future opportunity, and some more favourable! Upon passing the walls of Jaffa, the traveller enters 
season, the journey which I meditated into the interior upon the Great Desert of Egypt. Having decided upon 
of Judea. |going to Cairo hy this route, I despatched a courier to 

These tidings were a severe blow, but could not E!-Arish, to hire dromedaries for crossing the desert. 
change my resolution. I answered the governor, that, |The route from Jafla to Cairo may thus be accomplished 
although L was born in a different religion from his, [in twelve or fifteen days. But it presents great priva- 
adored the sovereign will of Allah equally with himself; | tions and great difficultics ; which, however, were much 
that the worship he tendered to the Deity was called fa-| lessened to me, by the orders of the governor of Jafla, 
talism, and mine providence, but that these two different and the civility of the principal inhabitants of the town 
names expressed but one and the same thought: God is/| in correspondence with those of Gaza and E]-Arish. 
great! God is the Master! Allah kerim! that I had! The governor sent us some cavalry and eight foot 
come so great a distance, across so many seas, so many soldiers, chosen from among the bravest and most orderly 
mountains, and so many plains, to visit the sources! men of the detachment of Egyptian troops which were 
whence Christianity flowed over the world, to see the ‘left under his command. ‘They encamped over night at 
Holy City of the Christians, and compare places with our door. By daybreak we were on horseback. We 
their histories ; that I was too far advanced to recede, | found, at the gate of the town, on the Ramla side, a 
and to leave to the uncertainty of times and events, a|crowd of horsemen of all nations which inhabit Jaffa. 
that the life of a man was | They ran the djerid round us, and accompanied us to a 


'dominions which he may wish to sce; you will give him 
escorts as numerous as his safety, for which you are 
answerable with your head, may demand; and if he 
should ever ex perience difficulty in penetrating into certain 





project almost accomplished ; 


‘but as a drop of water in the sea, or a grain of sand in| magnificent fountain, shaded by syeamores and palm 


the desert, and did not deserve taking into the account ; | trees, situated at the distance of an hour’s mareh. There 


that “rg was written was written, and that if it was the they fired their pistols in our honour, and put themselves 
will of Allah to preserve me from the plague in the again in the road homewards. It is impossible to de- 
midst ¥ infection in Judea, he could as easily do so, as | seribe the novelty and magnificence of the vegetation 
protect me from the waves in the midst of the tempest, whic h opens on both sides of this road on quitting Jaffa. 
or from the balls of the Arabs on the banks of the Jordan ;/ To the right and left is one variegated forest of all the 
that consequently I persisted in my desire of penetrating.) ‘fruit trees and all the flowering shrubs of the East. This 





se!dom scen a finer male head, His black and carefully 
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into the interior, and even to Jerusalem itself, whatever forest, divided into compartments by hedges of myrtles, 
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jessamines, and pomegranates, is watered by streamlets 
which escape from the beautiful Turkish fountains I 
have described. In each of these enclosures is an open 
pavilion, or a tent under which the family of the posses- 
sor comes to pass some weeks of the spring and autumn. 
Three stakes and a piece of cloth form a country house 
for these happy families. The women sleep upon mats 
or cushions under the tent; the men in the open air, 
under a canopy of citron and pomegranate trees. The 
palms and fig trees, of thirty-two species, which shade 
these enchanting gardens, furnish out their tables, with 
the assistance of the melon, and to these only occasion- 
ally is added a lamb brought up by the children, and still 
sacrificed, as in the times of the Bible, on days of great 
solemnity. Jaffa is, of all places in the East, that in 
which a lover of nature and of solitude would choose to 
pass the winter. The climate is a most indecisive tran- 
sition between the devouring deserts of Ezypt and the 
rains of the Syrian coasts in autumn. If I could choose 
my own residence, I would live at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, at Saide, Baireut, or Latakia, in the spring 
and autumn; on the heights of Lebanon during the 
heat of summer, refreshed by the winds from the sea, by 
the breeze which rises in the valley of cedars, and by the 
neighbourhood of the snows; and in the winter, in the 
gardens of Jaffa. The sky and the landscape of Jaffa 


pense of the scheiks and Bedouins, who certainly did 
not make his fortune. His conversation amused us ex- 
tremely, and T should have been glad to have taken him 
with me to Jerusalem and the mountains of the Dead 
sea, with which he seemed to be perfectly acquainted ; 
but having lived many years in the East, he had imbibed 
the invincible terror with which the Franks there always 
regard the plague, and none of iny offers could tempt him. 
“ When the plague is rife,” said he, «I am no longer a 
physician ; I know but one remedy: fly fast enough, fly 
far enough, and stay long enough, that the plague may 
be unable to reach you.” He seemed to look upon us 
all with pity, as victims predestinated to seck our deaths 
at Jerusalem ; and of the great number we now reckoned, 
he expected to see very few on ourreturn. “ Some days 
ago,” said he, “I was at Acre; a traveller, returning from 
Bethlehem, knocked at the gate of the convent of St. 
Francis ; it was opened by the fathers ; they were seven. 
The day after the morrow, the gates of the convent were 








are more grand, more solemn, and deeper coloured, than 
those of any spot I have traversed. There the eye re- 
poses only upon a sea without limit, and biue as its| 
sky; on the immense strands of the Egyptian desert, | 
where the horizon is only interrupted at intervals by the 
profile of a camel advancing with the undulations of the 
waves; and on the green and yellow summits of innu- 
merable woods of orange trees, which are crowded round 
the town. All the costumes of the inhabitants or 
the travellers who animate the roads are picturesque 
and strange. For instance, the Bedouins of Jericho or 
of Tiberiad, clothed in immense folds of white linen; 
Armenians in long robes of blue and white stripes; Jews 
from all parts of the world, and in the apparel of all na- 
tions, characterised only by their long beards and by the 
nobleness and majesty of their features—a royal people, 
ill accustomed to their slavery, and in whose counte- 
nances one reads the remembrance and the certainty of 
great destinies, under an apparent humiliation of condi-| 
tion and abasement of present fortune ; Egyptian soldiers | 





clothed in red vests, and altogether resembling our) of the Turks and Arabs. 
French conscripts in the vivacity of their eye, and the} ing for us: we had the pleasure of finding h--e chairs, 
tables, beds, and all the utensils of Europe, and we 
brought with us a provision of new bread, for which we 
were indebted to the attention of our hosts. 
morning we took Jeave of all our friends of JatYa and 


rapidity of their march; it is manifest that the genius 
and activity of a great man have passed upon them, ani- 
mating them for an unknown end; Turkish agas proudly | 
occupying the road, mounted on the horses of the desert, | 
and followed by Arabs and black slaves; families of in-| 





digent Greek pilgrims, seated at the corners of the streets, | forward, escorted only by our Egyptian horse and foot 
sparingly eating from a wooden platter boiled rice or) soldiers, I established the fellowing order of march :— 
barley, which they apportion to last out till they reach| two horsemen, about fifty paces in advance of the caravan, 
to drive off the Arabs or any Jewish pilgrims we might 
meet, and keep them at a distance from our men and 
horses; on our flanks to the right and left, the foot sol- 


the holy city; and poor Jewish women, half clothed, 
sinking under the enormous weight of a sack of rags, 
and driving asses before them, whose two panniers are 
filled with children of all ages. 

We marched gaily forward, trying from time to time 
the swiftness of our horses against that of the Arab 
horses which Messrs. Damiani and the son of the vice- 
consul of Sardinia rode. Besides these, two young men, 
the sons of a rich Arab merchant of Ramla, at present 
established at Jaffa, chose to accompany us as far as 
Ramla: they had sent forward their slaves to prepare 
their father’s house and the supper. We were also fol- 
lowed by another personage, who had voluntarily joined 
our caravan, and who surprised us by the eccentric 
magnificence of his European costume. He was asmall 
young man, from twenty to twenty-five years of age, of 
a jovial and grotesque but very intelligent countenance. 
He wore an immense turban of yellow muslin, a green 
coat, made in the fashion of our court dresses, with a 
straight collar and wide skirts, edged with broad gold lace 
at all the seams; pantaloons of white velvet, and top 
boots, ornamented with a pair of spurs and silver chains. 
A kandgiar served him for a hanger, and a pair of pis- 
tois, incrusted with silver chasings, were set in his sash, 
and beat against his breast. 


An Italian by birth, he had been thrown into Egypt] v 
we descended into it; here commences the d mination of 
the Arab 
proached, we considered jt prudent to establish our camp 


in his childhood by I know not what vagary of fortune, 
and after some years found himself at Jaffa g- at Ramla, 
exercising his art in the mountains of Judea, at the ex: 





diers : 
any arrangement of order, the baggage in the middle. 
A small detachment of our best cavalry formed the rear 
guard, with orders not to suffer man or mule to drop be- 
hind them. 
of Arabs, the caravan was to halt and form in order ef 
battle, while the cavalry, the interpreters, and myself, 
should advance to reconnoitre. 
ner we had nothing to fear from the Bedouins or the 
plague, and I am bound to say that this order of march 
was observed by our Egyptian soldiers, by our Turkish 
cavalry, and by my own Arabs, with a scrupulous obe- 
dience and attention which would have dove honour to) 
the best disciplined corps in Europe, 
during a journey of more than twenty-five days, and in 
the most embarrassing circumstances. 
cause to reprimand any person of the suite ; and to these 
meesures no doubt we were indebted for our safety, 


the plain of Ramla, near 
from which flows a streamlet that waters a tleld of gourds. 
We were at the foot of the mountains of Judea: 


walled up by order of the governor; the pilgrim and the 
seven monks had died within twenty-four hours.” 

Meanwhile we began to distinguisi the tower and 
minarets of Ramla, which rose before us from the midst 
of a wood of olive trees, the trunks of which are as thick 
as those of our oldest oaks. 

Ramla, the ancient Ramah of Ephraim, the Arimathea 
of the New Testament, contains about two thousand 
families. Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, here 
founded a Latin convent, which still exists: the Arme- 
nians and Greeks also have convents here for the as- 
sistance of the pilgrims of their nations on their way to 
the Holy Land. 

The ancient churches have been 
mosques; one of them contains the tomb of the Mame- 
luke Arjoud-Bey, who fled from Egypt on the arrival of 
the French, and died at Ramla. On entering the town 
we enquired if the plague had commenced its ravages 
there ; two monks, just arrived from Jerusalem, had died 
during the day: the convent was in quarantine. Our 
new friends from Jaffa conducted us to their house, situated 
in the centre of the town. An Arab, formerly a tinker, 
they said, but an amiable and excellent man, inhabited 
one half of the house, and exercised the functions of con- 
sular agent, for I know not what European nation; this 
gave him the right to place an European flag on the roof 
of his house: the best safeguard against the oppressions 
An excellent supper was wait- 


converted into 





The next 


Ramla, who accompanied us no farther, and we set 


we ourselves marched in single files, without 


On the appearance of any suspicious corps 


Proceeding in this man- 


We preserved it 


T had never any 


Some time after sun-set we arrived at the extremity o 
a well dug in the rock, and 
-! 


a little | 


valley, a hundred paces in width, opened at our right, aud 


robbers of these mountains. As night ap- 











salutations, 
precede all conversations with the 
asked me, if I was not the Frencl) em'r, whom his 


in this valley, and erected our tents about two hundred 
paces from the well. We posted an advance guard upon 
an eminence which commanded the road to Jerusalem, 
and while supper was preparing we went to shoot par- 
tridges on the hills within view of our tents: we killed 
some, and raised from the bosom of the rocks a multitude 
of eaglets by which they were inhabited. They row, 
wheeling round and screaming over our heads, and ‘re- 
turned upon us after we had fired upon them. Alb-other 
animals are afraid of the explosion of fire-arms ; the eagle 
alone appears to despise them, and to sport with the 
danger—whether it be that he is ignorant of it, or that he 
braves it. From one of these hills, I admired the pic- 
turesque appearance of our camp, with our piquets of 
Arab cavalry on the hillocks, our horses fastened here and 
there about the tents, our Turkish soldiers seated on the 
ground cleaning the harness and the arms, and the flame 
of our fire seen across the tents, and sending up its blue 
smoke in a pillar inclined by the direction of the wind. 
How much I should like this wandering life, under such 
a sky, if one could take about with one all that we love, 
or should regret to leave. 

The whole earth belongs to these pastoral and errant 
tribes of Arabia and Mesopotamia. ‘I“here is more poetry 
in one of their days than in the entire life of cities. In 
asking too much of civilised life, man nails himself to a 
particular spot, from which he cannot detach himself 
without fosing these innumerable superfluities, which 
habit has converted into necessaries. Our houses are 
voluntary prisons. I wish life was an endless journey 
like this; and if I was not tied to Europe by my aflec- 
tions, I should travel on us long as it suited my strength 
and my fortune. 

We were now on the boundary of the tribes of Ephraim 
and Benjamin. ‘The well near which our tents were 
pitched is still called the Well of Job. 

We set out again before day break, following, during 
two hours, a narrow valley, barren and roeky, celebrated for 
tae depredations of the Arabs. Of all the neighbourhood, 
this spot is the most exposed to their incursions; they 
may approach it by numerous little sinuous valleys cone 
cealed behind uninhabited hills; and lie there ambushed 
by the rocks and shrubs, ready to pounce upon a caravan 
at the first unguarded moment. The celebrated Abou- 
gosh, chief of the Arab tribes of these mountains, holds 
the key of the defiles which lead to Jerusalem ; he opens 
or closes them at his pleasure, and ransoms travellers. 
His head-quarters were at some leagues from us at the 
village of Jeremy. We were in momentary expectation 
of the appearance of his cavalry, but we met no one ex- 





cept a young aga, related to the governor of Jerusalem, 
mounted on a superb mare, and accompanied by seven 
or eight horsemen. He saluted us politely and drew up, 
with his suite, to allow us to pass, without touching either 
our horses or our clothes. 

About an hour’s mar 
valley straitens still more, and the trees interlace their 
twigs over the road: at this spot is an ancient fountain 
and the dilapidated remains of a kiosque. After climb- 
ing for an bour up a steep and rugged path hewn in the 
rock in the midst of a wood, we suddenly, on turning the 
hill, found the village and church of Jeremy at our feet. 
The church, now a mosque, appears to have been saag- 
nificently built in the time of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
under the Lusignans. The village is compesed of forty 
or fifty houses, sufficiently large, suspended on the brow 
Some 


h before reaching Jeremy, the 


of two eminences which embrace the valley, 
scattered fig trees, and a few vineyards announce a cer- 
tain degree of cultivation: we saw flocks stretching round 
the houses, and some Arabs, attired in splendid caftans, 
smoking their pipes on the terrace of the principal man- 
sion, a hundred paces from the road by which we were 
descending the hill. Fifteen or twenty horses saddled and 
bridled were fastened in the court of the house. 
as the Arabs observed us, they came down from the ter- 


As sool 


race, mounted their horses, and, at a slow pace, advanced 
towards us, We met on an uncultiveted open space in 
front of the village, shaded by five or six fine fig trees, 
This was the famous Abougosh and his family. He 
advanced towards me with his brother anly: his suite 
I immediately halted mine, and aps 
rpreter. After the 
iments which 
Abougosh 


remaining behind. 
proached him. with 
and 


my int usuel 


the interm! 
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hiend, Lady Stanhope, the Queen ” Polnyra, had re-|houses, Great iaiaadioan are established, and in their 
commended to his protection, and in whose name she |turn overwhelm the municipal privileges, which become 
had sent him the “— rb vest of gold tissue, which he | useless; then follow the other innumerable phases of 
and which he showed me with pride and ore institutions, with all the phenomena of which we 
gratitude, I was ignorant of this gift which Lady Stan-jare } yet far from being acquainted, 

hope had so obligingly made him in my name; but [| Hither then have we arrived, very wide of Abougosh 
that I was indeed the foreigner whom this and his organised banditti. His nephew marched in ad- 
which at about a 


then wore, 


auswered, 
illustrious lady had recommended to the generosity of vance of us on the road to Jerusalem ; 
her friends at Jeremy ; that I was going to traverse all mile beyond Jeremy he quitted, to throw himself into a 
Palestine, where the dominion of Abougosh was recog- | narrow rocky path on the right, which furrows a moun- 
nised, and that I entreated him to give such orders, that tain covered with myrtles and terebinthus. We followed 
Lady Stanhope might have nothing to reproach him with. |him. The news from Jerusalem, which Abougosh had 
At these words he alighted from horse, as did his|communicated, was of a nature absolutely to prevent 
brother; he called to him some of his suite, ordered | our entrance. The plague was spreading every instant ; 
them to bring mats, carpets, and cushions, which he from sixty to eighty persons died daily ; all the hospitals, 
made them spread under the shadow of a great fig-tree, |and all the convents were closed. We resolved to pro- 
on the spot where we were standing, and so warmly |ceed in the first instance to the desert of St. John the 
pressed us to alight, and take our seats upon this rustic | Baptist, about two leagues from Jerusalem, amongst the 
divan, that it was impossible to refuse, As the plague /steepest mountains of Judea, to ask of the monks of the 
was in Jeremy, Abougosh, who knew that all Europeans | Latin convent there, an asylum for some days, leaving 
were in quarantine, took care not to touch our clothes, ‘our future plans to be determined by circumstances, It 
and established his divan, and that of his brother, oppo-|was by the road to that desert that the nephew of Abou- 
site to us, at a certain distance: for ourselves, we ac-| gosh was now leading us. After having marched about 
cepted only mats of straw and rush, because they are | two hours through frightful paths and under a burning 
reputed not to communicate infection. Coffee and sher- | sun, we found at the other side of the mountain a little 
bet were brought, We had a long goneral conversation ; spring, and some olive trees, under the shade of which 
after which Abougosh begged me to send my attendants | we halted. The situation was sublime ! We commanded 
to a distance; he did the same himself, and then com- ithe black and deep valley of Terebinthus, where David 
municated some secret intelligence to me which [ cannot | with his sling slew the Philistine giant. The position 
insert here. After some minutes passed in this confidential | lof the two armies is so accurate ly Jaid down in the cir- 
intercourse, he recalled his brother, and I my friends.|cumscription of the valley, and the declivity and arrange- 
“Is my name known in Europe ?” he asked. “ Yes,” [| ment of the ground, that it is impossible to mistake it. 
answered; “by some you are represented as a robber, ‘The dry torrent, on the berders of which David picked 
pillaging and massacreing caravans, leading the Franks | up his stones, traces its white line along the middle of 
into slavery, and the ferocious enemy of the Christians ;|the narrow valley, and marks, as in the Bible history, 
while others assert that you are a valiant and generous the separation of the two camps. IT had neither Bible 
prince, repressing the depredations of the Arabs of the |nor travels at hand, and no one to give me the key to 
mountains, giving security to the roads and protection to the ancient names of valleys and mountains ; but my 
the caravans, and the friend of all Franks who deserve | infant imagination had formed so forcible and correct a 
your friendship.” “ And you,” said he, laughing, “ what} delineation of the face of the country, and the physical 
will you say of me?” “I shall say,” replied I, “ what I aspect of the scenes of the Old and New Testaments, 
have seen; that you are as powerful and as hospitable ;from the descriptions of the sacred volumes and the en- 
asa prince of the Frauks; that you have been calum-|gravings which are attached to them, that I at once 
niated ; and that you deserve the friendship of all Euro-| recognised the valley of Terebinthus and Saul’s field of 
peans, who, like me, have experienced your kindness battle. At the convent I only gained from the fathers a 
and the protection of your sabre.’ Abougosh appeared | confirmation of the accuracy of my previous impressions, 
enchanted. His brother and himself made numerous | My traveling companions could not believe it. But the 
enquiries respecting the customs of Europe, our clothes same thing had happened to ine at Saphora in the midst 
and our arms, which they greatly admired ; as we sepa-/of the hills of Galilee. I pointed out with my finger, 
rated, he gave orders to one of his nephews to put him-/ and gave its true name toa hill on which stood a ruined 
self at the head of our caravan with some horsemen, | castle, as the probable birth-place of the virgin. 
and not to leave me while I should remain, either at} ‘The day after that of which I am now writing, in 
Jerusalem or in itsenvirons, [thanked him and we parted. passing the foot of a sterile mountain surmounted by 
Abougosh is the actual sovereign of about forty thou- some remains of an aqueduct, I recognised the habita- 
sind Arabs of the mountains of Judea, from Ramla to' tion of the Maccabees, at Modin, and the tombs of the 
Jerusalem, from Hebron to the mountains of Jericho. last great citizens of the Jewish people ; I was right 
This sovereignty, which has descended in his family for | without being aware of it. The imagination of man is 
some generations, has no other foundation than his own | more correct than is believed; she does not always build 
power. In Arabia, they do not discuss the origin or the upon dreams, but proceeds upon instinctive assimilations 
legitimacy of power: it is acknowledged, it is submitted |of facts with i images, which give results more sure and 
to, so long as it exists. more evident than science or logic. Except the valleys 
A family is more ancient, more numerous, more rich,|/of Lebanon, the ruins of Balbek, the shores of the Bos- 
more brave than others; the chief of this family natu-| | phorus at Constantinople, and the first view of Damascus 
rally obtains more influence over his tribe ; the tribe | from the heights of Anti-Lebanon, I have seldom met 
itself is better governed, more skilfully and more valiantly | with a place or an object, the first sight of which did not 
commanded in war than other tribes, and without dis- | wecaeet itself to my mind rather as a remembrance than 
pute becomes predominant. Thus have originated all!as a new idea! Have we lived twice or a thousand 
those supremacies of chiefs and tribes which are recog-/times? Is our memory a tarnished glass which the breath 
nised throughout Asia. Power is here formed and pre-| of God can revive ? Or, otherwise, has our imagination the 
seryed as a part of the order of nature: it originates in|faculty of presentiment, and of a sight anterior to that 
family ties, and the fact of this ascendancy once esta-|of the natural eye ! The questions ure insolvable. 
blished and acknowledged, is no longer contested ;) At two o’clock we descended the steep declivities of 
obedience becomes a matter of religion and filial duty. the valley of Terebinthus, we crossed the dry bed of the 
Great events and heavy misfortunes must occur to over-! torrent, and mounted by steps hewn in the rock to the 
throw a family ; and thus, as it were, voluntary nobility | Arab village of St. John Baptist, which we saw before 
supports itself for centuries. One does not thoroughly|us. Arabs, with a ferocious physiognomy, looked down 
understand the feudal system without having visited| upon us from the terraces of their houses; the women 
these eastern countries; here may be seen the means by |and children crowded round us in the narrow strects of 
which, in the middle ages, all those families, all those the village; the monks, terrified by the tumult, which 
local powers, which reigned in the castles, the villages, they witnessed from their own roof, by the number of 
and the provinces, erected themselves, It is the first our horses and men, and by the plague which they sup- 
degree of civilisation. In proportion as society advances! posed us to bring with us, refused to open the iron gates 
to perfection, these lesser powers are absorbed by the ‘of the monastery. We returned upon our steps to en- 
greater. Municipalities arise to protect the rights oftcamp on a hill near the village, cursing the hard-heart- 
towns against the diminishing ascendancy of feudal jedness of the monks, and I sent my dragoman to parley 





they deserved. During this time the entire population 
descended from their roofs; the scheiks now surrounded 


our frightened horses; our whole caravan was thrown 
into horrible confusion. 

We loaded our guns; the nephew of Abougosh 
mounted the roof of the house nearest to the convent, 
and addressed himself alternately to the monks and to 
the people. At length we obtained, by capitulation, an 
entrance into the convent; a small iron door was opened 


jfor us, we passed through it, stooping and singly ; we 


unloaded our horses and brought them in with us. The 
nephew of Abougosh and his Arab cavalry remained 
without, encamped at the gate. The monks, pale and 
alarmed, trembled to touch us; we gave them comfort 
by the assurance that we had had no communications 
with any persons since we left Jaffa, and that we shoul 
not enter Jerusalem so long as we continued to use the 
asylum we had borrowed from them. Once convinced, 
their irritated countenances soon resumed their serenity ; 
they introduced us into the vast corridors of the monas- 
tery, and conducted each of us to a little cell provided 
with a bed and a table, and ornamented with some Spa- 
nish engravings on refigious subjects. They encamped 
our soldiers, our Arabs, and our horses, in an unculti- 
vated garden of the convent; corn and straw were 
thrown over the wa!ls; some sheep and a calf, the pre- 
sent of Abougosh, were killed for us in the streets, and 
while my Arab cook and his fellow-servants prepared our 
meal in the kitchen of the convent, each of us retired 
to snatch a moment’s repose in his cell, to refresh him- 
self with the breeze from the mountains, or to contem- 
plato the extraordinary prospects which surround the 
monastery. 

The convent of St. John in the desert is a dependent 
on the convent of the Holy Land, at Jerusalem. Those 
monks whom age, infirmities, or a taste for complete re- 
tirement, have made voluntary hermits, are sent here, 
The house is large and fine, surrounded by gardens 
hewn out of the rock, by courts, and presses to make the 
excellent wine of Jerusalem. It contained more than a 
score of monks when we visited it. The-chief of them 
were old Spaniards, who had passed the greater part of 
their lives as curates, either at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, or 
some other town of Palestine. Some of them were 
novices but recently arrived from their convents in Spain. 
The eight or ten days that we passed among them, left 
on our minds the most pleasing impression of their 
character, their charity, and the purity of their lives. 
The father superior, in particular, is a most accomplished 
model of the Christian virtues: simplicity, mildness, 
humility, unalterable patience, civility always courteous, 
zeal always opportune, indefatigable solicitude for the 
brothers and for strangers, without respect of rank or 
riches; faith at once active and contemplative ; 3 serenity 
of mind, of speech, and of countenance, which no con- 
tradiction could ruffle. All these qualifications constitute 
him a rare example of the effect which the perfection of 
religious principle may produce upon the soul of man; 
the man no longer exists except in his visible figure ; the 
soul is already transformed into something superhuman, 
angclical, and deified, which avoids while it commands 
admiration. We were all, masters and domestics, Chris- 
tians and Arabs, equally struck by the communicative 
holiness of this excellent monk ; his soul seemed to dif- 
fuse itself on all the fathers and brothers of the convent, 
for in their different degrees we admired in all a portion 
of the virtues of the superior, and this house of charity 
and peace left an indelible impression upon our remem- 
brance. My intelligence and reason have always enter- 
tained a strong repugnance to the monkish state at the 
period in which we are living; but the interior of the 


destroying that repagnance if it was not an exception to 
a gencral rule, and if that which is contrary to nature, 
and to family and social duties, could ever become a jus- 
tifiable institution. The convents of the Holy Land are 
not, however, precisely in this case; they are useful to 
the world by the asylum they offer to the Eastern pil- 
grims ; by the example of the Christian virtues which 


jthey are capable of giving to a people otherwise igno- 


rant of those virtues, and finally by the connection which 
they alone maintain between certain parts of the East 
and the western nations, 





once more with them, and to carry them the reproaches 


us, and mixed their savage cries with the neighings of 


convent of St. John Baptist would be the medium of 
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The fathers awoke us towards evening to conduct us 
to the refectory, where their servants and ours had pre- 
pared our supper. This repast, like that of each day 
we spent in the convent, consisted of omelets, rice, and 
pieces of mutton roasted on a spit before the fi re. They 
gave us, for the first time, excellent white wine from the 
vineyards in the neighbourhood; the only wine which 
is known in Judea. The fathers of St. John Baptist of 
the Desert only know how to make it; they furnish it 
to all the convents in Palestine. I bought a small barrel 
which I transmitted to Europe. During the meal, all 
the monks walked in the refectory, conversing alternately 
with us; the father superior took care that we should 
want nothing, he served us with his own hands, and 
went himself to the closets of the convent to fetch the 
liquors, the chocolate, and the little luxuries which re- 
mained from the last ship which had arrived from Spain. 
After supper we ascended with the monks to the terraces 
of the monastery: their habitual promenade during the 
prevalence of the plague; and they are often thus 
closely confined during several months of the year 
« However,” said they, “ this seclusion is less painful to 
us than you may suppose, for it gives us the right to 
close our iron gates against the Arabs of the country, 
who incessantly annoy us with their visits and demands. 
When the quarantine is not in force, the convent is 
alwavs full of these insatiable visiters: we prefer the 
plague to the necessity of receiving them.” This I could 
understand from the knowledge I myself had of them. 

The village of St. John of the Desert stands upon an 
insulated hill, surrounded on all sides by deep and sombre | 
valleys, the extent of which is not perceptible. These | 
valleys are bounded by gray rocks, which face the win- 
dows of the convent, and which have been undermined 
in all directions. ‘These rocks are hollowed by nature 
into deep caverns, which the hermits of the first centu- 
ries enlarged, to lead in them the lives of eagles or doves. 
Here and there, where the declivities are not quite pre- 
cipitous, some plantations of vines may be seen climb- 
ing up the trunks of little fig-trees, and falling back upon 
the rock. This is the aspect of all these solitudes; a 
gray tint, spotted with yellow green, covers all the land- 
scape; from the roof of the convent the eye plunges 
into bottomless abysses ; some poor houses of Arab Ma- 
hometans and Christians are grouped on the rocks, under 
the shadow of the monastery. ‘These Arabs are the 
most ferocious and perfidious of men; but they acknow- 
ledge the authority of Abougosh. ‘The monks turn pale 
at the name of Abougosh. They could not understand 
by what power of inducement or authority this chief had 
given us the reception we described, and sent his own 
nephew for our guide; they suspected, in all this, some 
great diplomatic connection, and earnestly entreated our 
protection, by mediating for them with the tyrant of their 
tyrants. We re-entered the house at nightfall, and passed 
the evening in the corridor of the convent, in pleasing 
conversation with the good Spanish fathers. They were 
strangers to every thing. No news from Europe crosses 
these inaccessible mountains. It was impossible to make 
them understand the nature of the new French revolu- 
tion. “ After all,” said they, when we had concluded 

our accounts of it, “ provided the King of France is a 
catholic, and France continues to protect the convents 
of the Holy Land, all is well.” They showed us their 
church, a charming little building, erected on the spot 
where the precursor of Christ was born, and ornamented 
with an organ, and with several tolerable pictures of the 
Spanish school. 

The next day we could not resist our desire of, at 
least, casting from a distance, a look upon Jerusalem. 

We made our conditions with the fathers. It was 
agreed that we should leave a part of our people, our 


exhibited the whole space which extends between the 


smaller hills, which lay under our feet roiled and broken 
into fragments of gray rock, the eye could distinguish 
nothing but a dazzling sheet of light, so like a vast ocean, 


JERUSALEM. 


| On the 28th October, at five o’clock in the morning, 
| we were prepared to quit the Desert of St. John Baptist. 
We awaited the dawn, on horseback, in the court of the 
convent, which is enclosed by high walls, to avoid com- 
munication in the darkness with the infected Arabs and 
Turks of the village of Bethlehem. At half past five 
we commenced our march, by climbing a mountain beset 
with enormous gray rocks united in masses to each other, 
as if partly broken by the hammer. A few vines, show- 
ing the seared leaf of autumn, are trained in little fields 
formed in the intervals of the rocks, and enormous towers 


Songs, arose within these vineyards: fig trees, which had 
already lost the leaves of their upper branches, were 
scattered round the borders of the vineyards, dropping 
their black fruit upon the rock. On our right the wil- 
derness of St. John, where resounded the voice—vo.r 
clamavit in deserto—sinks, as an immense abyss amongst 
five or six high mountains, whose rocky summits, occa- 
sionally opening, admit partial views of the Egyptian 
sea covered with black fog. On our left, and very near 
us, standing on the summit of a high mound, are the 
ruins of an ancient tower or castle, which, like every 
thing around it, is going to decay: other ruins are also 
distinguishable; which seem to be the arches of an aque- 
duct descending from this castle: on the slope of the hill, 
some vines, climbing up their sides, throw over these 
falling arches a roofing of pale and yellow verdure, and 
a terebinthus or two is isolated amidst the ruins. ‘This is 
Modin, the castle and the tomb of the last heroes of 
sacred history—the Maccabees. We left the venerable 
relics behind us, sparkling in the rays of the early morn- 
ing; these rays are not as in Europe, the produce of a 
vague and confused light, though at the same time equal 
and universal; but darted like fiery arrows of many 
colours from the summit of the mountain, which at this 
moment concealed Jerusalem from us. They diverge 
from each other in proportion to their distance from the 
common centre whence they all issue: some are blue, 
lightly silvered, some a pure white, some again of a 
tender rose colour, which fades away at their edges, 
others of a deep flame colour, yet not like the rays of a 
conflagration ;—thus divided, but according harmoniously 
by successive and gradual shading, they res. mble a bril- 
liant rainbow with its circle broken, and seattering its 
"This was the 





luminous fragments across the firmament. 
third time that this fine phenomenon of the rising or 
setting sun had appeared to us under a similar aspect 
since we had been in the mountainous regions of Galilee 
and Judea ; it is the dawn and the evening as represented 
by the ancient painters, whose images seem false to those 
who have not witnessed the reality. In proportion as 
day advances, the distinct splendour and azure or flame 
colour of each of these luminous lines diminish, and 
melt into the general brightness of the atmosphere. The 
moon was suspended over our heads, and still displayed 
colours of fire and of the rose, which by degrees became 
effaced and yielded to a pearly tint, itself fading in turn 
as in the full glow of day she assumed the appearance 
of a silvery disk, losing colour in proportion as it sinks 
deeper and deeper under water. After we had climbed 
a second mountain, higher and more naked than the 
former, the horizon suddenly opened to the right, and 


last summits of Judea on which we stood and the high 
mountains of Arabia. ‘This place already swam in the 
undulating and vaporous light of morning; beyond the 


of stone, resembling those of which speaks the Song of 


of the hill, and of which the most elevated portion alone 
This could be only Jerusalem; we had 
thoucht ourselves much farther from it, and each of us, 
without daring to ask a question of the guide, lest the 
illusion should be destroyed, enjoyed in silence the first 
glance cast by stealth upon the holy city ; every thing 


inspired the name of Jerusalem! It was herself! She 


was visible. 


Olives. We stopped our horses to contemplate this 
mysterious and dazzling apparition. Every step we 
were aboutto take, in descending to the deep and sombre 
valleys which were under our feet, would tend to veil her 
anew from our sight. 
Jerusalem, arose in the second line,a high and extensive 
hill, darker than that which supported and partly con- 
cealed the town. This second hill bounded our horizon. 
The sun left its western slope in the shade, but grazing 
with his vertical rays, its summit, which resembled a vast 





cupola, caused it fo swim in an ocean of light: the 
doubtful limits of the earth and sky were marked only 
by some large black trees, planted on its most elevated 
ridge, and between which the rays of the sun were 
admitted. It was the Mount of Olives, and they were 
the olive trees themselves, old witnesses of so many days 
written on earth and in heaven, watered by divine tears, 
the sweat of blood, and so many other tears shed since 
that night which rendered them sacred. A few 
jtrees forming dark spots on the hill’s sides were con- 
| fusedly distinguishable; then the walls of Jerusalem cut 
the horizon, and hid the foot of the Holy Mountain : 
nearer to us, and immediately under our eyes, was no- 





nore 





thing but the Desert of Stones, which serves as an avenue 
to the City of Stones: these enormous masses of uniform 
ash-coloured gray, extend without interruption trom the 
The 
hills sink and rise again, narrow valleys wind round thei 
little here and there, as if to 


spot on which we stood to the gates of Jerusalem. 


jbases, and even open a 
deceive the eye of man and to promise him vegetation 
and life; but hills, valleys, plains, all are stone: it is 
but one uninterrupted foundation of rock, ten or twelve 


feet in thickness ; the clefts of which allow only interva! 





jsufficient for the reptile to creep or the camel to break 
| his leg. 

| If one conceives enormous walls of colossal stones, 
like those of which the coliseum and great theatres ot 
Rome were built, each rolling in a single piece to the 
of the nature of the 
rocks which every where cover these last ramparts of the 
City of the Desert, and of the form in which they lie. 
The nearer one approaches, the more are the stones 
crowded and elevated, standing like eternal avalanches 
The last steps we 


earth, some idea may be formed 


ready to swallow up the passeuger. 
make before reaching Jerusalem are sunk in an immov- 
able and funereal avenue of these rocks, rising to the 
height of ten feet above the head of the traveller, and 
allowing him only to sce that portion of the sky which 
is immediately over him. 


We had traced for a quarter of an hour this last and 
lugubrious avenue, when suddenly the rocks, separating 
on both sides, left us in faee of the walls of Jerusalem, 
to which we had come close without knowing it. <A 
vacant space of some hundred paces alone lay between 
us and the gate of Bethlehem : this area, barren, sloping, 
and waste, resembling the glacis which at a certain dis- 
tance surrounds the fortified towns of Europe, opened 
to the right and descended with a gentle declivity into a 
narrow valley s the left it bore five old trunks of olive 
trees, bent almost horizontally under the weight of time 
and the sun; trees, petrified as it were, like the barren 
fields from whence they have painfully issued. The 


horses, and our baggage in the monastery ; that we|that we found the illusion complete, and thought we | gate of Bethlehem, commanded by two towers, crowned 


should take with us only the cavalry of Abougosh, the| could discern those intervals of deep shade and those 
Egyptian soldiers, and the Arab servants, who were in-|rough silvery plates of light, with which ihe dawning 
dispensable on account of the saddle-horses; that we day darkens or brightens a calm sea. 


with Gothic battlements, but desolate and silent as the 


We 


gate of a deserted castle, stood open before us, 





On the coast of 


paused some minutes immovable, to contemplate it; our 


should not enter the town, but should confine ourselves! this imaginary ocean towards the left of our horizon and | eager desire to pass it was almost irrepressible; but the 
to making the tour of it, avoiding all contact with the} about a league before us, the sun shone upon a square | plague was at its height in Jerusalem ; and we had been 
inhabitants; that in case, by accident or otherwise, this} tower, an elevated minaret, and the great yellow walls of | 


R 


received into the convent of St. John Baptist of the 


contact should take place, we should not require to re-|some edifices which crowned the summit of a hill, and Desert, only under the most formal promise of not enter- 


turn to the convent, but that we should withdraw our 


the foundations of which were lost in the bill itself: by jing the city. We therefore entered it not, but turning 


effects and people, and should encamp in the environs of | the’ points of other minarets, the battlements of some |to the left, wound slowly round the long high walls, built 


Jerusalem. 
other pledge than our word and our veracity, and we 
parted, ; 





These conditions were accepted without} high walls, and blue and black summits of some domes |just within a deep ditch or moat, in which we occasionally 
which rose behind the tower and the great minaret, we |distinguished the foundation stones of Herod’s ancient 
could recognise a town, which stretched down the brow | enclosure. 


At every step we passed ‘Turkish cemeteries, 


sat detached by her yellow garb from the deep blue of 
the sky, and the black background of the Mount of 


Behind these walls and domes of 
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whitened with funereal monuments, , surmounted by the] pillar over these groups of r roots: and as if overwhelmed 
turban. and bowed down by the weight of its days, it inclines to 
These solitudes, which the plague was nightly peopling. | the right or left, leaving in a pendant position its large 
contained, here and there, groups of Turkish and Arab | interlaced but once horizontal branches, which the axe 
women, who came to weep their husbands and their}has a handred times shortened to restore their youth. 
fathers, Some tents were fixed among the tombs; and} These old and weighty branches bending over the trunk 
seven or eight women, seated or kneeling, held their! bear other younger ones, which rose a little towards the 
beautiful sucking babes in their arms, and sung at inter-| sky, and had produced a few shoots, one or two years 
vals in lamentable cadences, chants, or funereal prayers, old, crowned by bunches of leaves, and darkened by 
the religious melancholy of which assimilated wonderfully | little blue olives, which fall like celestial relics at the feet 
with the desolate scene before us. These women were | of the Christian traveller. I separated from the caravan 
not veiled; some ef them were young and beautiful;|which had tarried round the tomb of the Virgin, and 
they had by their sides baskets painted in brilliant co-|seated myself for a moment on the roots of the most 
lours, full of artificial fowers, which they set round the | solitary and oldest of these olive trees; its foliage hid 
tombs, watering them with their tears. ‘They bent from} the walls of Jerusalem from me; and its large trunk 
time to time to the earth newly moved, and chanted to} screened me from the observation of some shepherds, 
the dead some stanzas of their complaint, appearing to] who were tending black sheep on the brow of the Mount 
speak in a whisper; then waiting in silence, with the} of Olives. 
ear resting on the monument, they seemed to be expect-)| Thad nothing within sight but the deep and rugged 
ing, and listening to a veply. These groups of women | ravine of Cedron, and the tops of other olive trees which, 
and children, seated thereto weep and lament throughout | from this spot, cover the extent of the valley of Jehosa- 
ouly signs of human life and habitation | phat. No noise arose from the dry bed of the torrent ; 
| no leaf trembled on the tree; I closed my eyes for a mo- 











the day , were the 
Which appeared to us during our circuit round the walls : 





ho Noise, ho smoke arose ; and the flying of some doves | 
from the fig trees to the battlements, and f-om the battle-| the redemption of the human race, when the Divine mes- 
meuts to the margins of the holy pools, was the only |senger drank to the dregs the chalice of agony, before 


movement, the only sound, amid this dumb and vacant) meeting his death at the hands of man as the reward of 


solitude. his celestial message. Tenquired of my heart what part 

Half way down the descent which led us to Cedron,| I had in the salvation He came to purchase for the world 
and the foot of the Mount of Olives, we saw, not far| at so heavy a price; I represented to myself the extremity 
from the moat, the 
a mound of yellow rock. I would net stay there ;—I|Man when he contemplated ata single glance all the 
Wished first to sce Jerusalem, aud nothing but Jerusalem ;| misery, the darkness, the bitterness, the vanity, the iniqui- 
to embrace the entire city at a single view, with its val-|ties of the lotof man; when it was his will, alone to lift 
leys and its hills, its Jehbosaphat and its Cedron, its|the burden of the crimes and misfortunes under which 
temple and its sepulchre, its ruins aud its horizon. human nature, bowed down and groaning, passes through 

We next passed before the gate of Damascus, acharm-! this valley of tears ; when He perceived that even a new 
ing monument of the Arab taste, fanked by two towers, | consolation, and truth itself, covld not be brought to man 
crowned with arabesque batdemeuts of stone, in the form | but/at the price of his life: when drawing back in ter- 
of turbans. We then turned to the right against the! ror before the shadow of death, which He already felt 
angle of the city walls, which form to the north a regular | upon him, he said to his Father, “ Let this cup pass from 
apd having to the left the deep and dark valley | me!’—and I, feeble, ignorant, miserable man, I also may 





syu RPO, 
of Geths: 
filled hy the dry bed of the torrent of Cedron—we fol-| bitterness pass from me, may it be poured by Thee into 
lowed, as far as the gate of St. Stephen, a narrow path} the chalice already drunk for us! He had strength to 
under the walls, suspended on a ridge commanding the!drink it to the dregs; heknew Thee; he had seen Thee: 
precipice of Gethsemane and the valley of Jehosaphat,} he knew wherefore he was about to drink it; he knew 
and adorned by two fine pools, at one of which Christ! the immortal life which awaited him beyond his tomb of 
curcd the paralytic. At the gate of St. Stephen, the) three days;—but I, Lord, what do I know, except the suf- 
path is turned out of its line by the terraces on which ferings which rend my heart, and the hopes which they 
formerly stood the teinple of Solomon, and where now} have taught me?’ 

stands the mosque of Omar; and a broad steep bank} I arose and admired the divine predestination of this 
descends suddenly to the left, towards the bridge which ) Spot for the most mournful scene of the Saviour’s pas- 
crosses the Cedron, and leads to Gethsemane and the|sion. It was a deep and narrow valley ; enclosed on the 
garden of Olives. We crossed this bridge, and alighted! north by dark and barren heights which contained the 
from our horses in front of a beautiful building of com-|sepulchres of kings; shaded on the west by the heavy 
posite architecture, of a severe and antique character, | and gigantic walls of a city of iniquities; covered at the 
which is nearly buried in the depth of the valley of| east by the summit of the Mount of Olives, and crossed 
Gethsemane, and occupies all its breadth. It is the sup-| by a torrent which rolled its bitter and yellow waves over 
posed tomb ef the Virsin Mother of Christ, and belongs) the broken rocks of the valley of Jehosaphat. At some 
whose convents were the cbhtef seat} paces distance,a black and bare rock detaches itself like 
ofthe plague, We did not therefore, enter the sanctuary |a promontory from the base of the mountain, and, sus- 
itself, and IT contented myself with falling on my knees) pended over Cedron and the valley, bears several old 
on the marble step of the court in fioat of this pretty tombs of kings and patriarchs, formed in gigantic and 
temple, there to call wapou Him whose tender and pious) singular architecture, and strides like the bridge of death 
worship is early taught by every good mother to her| over the valley of lamentations. 

child. On rising, TF observed behind me about an acre! At that period, no doubt the sloping sides of the Mount 
of land, touching on ove side the elevated bank ef the! ef Olives, now neatly bare, were watered by brooks from 
torrent of Cedron, and on the edher, rising gently to the} the pools, and by the still running stream of Cedron.— 
base of the Mount of Olives. A low wall of stones,|Gardens of pomegranate, oranges, and olives, covered 
without cement, surrounds this field, and eight olive! with a thicker shade the valley of Gethsemane, which 
trees, standiag at about twenty or thirty paces’ distance | delves like a sanctuary of grief imto the narrowest and 
from each other, nearly cover it with their shade. These | darkest depths of the valley of Jehosaphat. The man 
olive trees are amongst the largest of their species I have! despised and rejected, the man of sorrows, might here 
ever seen : tradition makes their age mount to the era of] hide himself like a criminal amongst the roets of trees 
the incarnate God, who is said to have chosen them to| and the rocks of the torrent, under the triple shadow of 
conceal his divine agonies. Their appearance might, if the city, the mountain and the night: he might hear 
necessary, contirm the tradition which venerates them : | from hence the secret steps of his mother and his disci- 
their immense reets, as the growth of ages, have lifted | | ples as they passed by, seeking their son and their master ; 
up the earth and stoues which covered them, and rising | the confused noise, the stupid acclamations of the city 
many feet above the surface of the soil, offer to the pik} rising around him to rejoice in having vanquished truth 
grim natural benches, upon which he may kneel, er sit) and expelled justice; and the moans of Cedron rolling 
down to collect the holy thoughts which deseend fram | its waters under his feet, soon destined to behold its city 
their silent heads) A trunk, knotted, channeled, hol- | overthrown, and its sources broken up in the ruin of a 


to the Armeaians, 


ment, and reverted in thought to that night, the eve of 


» open entrance te a deep grotto under! of anguish which must have rent the bosom of the Son of 


mane—the bottom of which is occupied and} cry at the foot of the same tree, “Lord! may my cup of 





more suitable place fon his tears? could he water with the 
sweat of his blood a soil more furrowed by miseries, more 
saturated by griefs, more impregnated with lamentations ? 

I remounted my horse, and turning my head every in. 
stant to see something more of the valley and the city, | 
climbed in a quarter of an hour the Mount of Olives; 
every step which my horse took in the path which leads 
up the mount, opened to me a new quarter and another 
building in Jerusalem. Ireached the summit crowned 
by a ruined mosque covering the spot where our Lord 
ascended to Heaven after his resurrection; I declined a 
little to the right of this mosque to gain two broken co- 
lumns lying on the ground at the foot of some olive trees, 
on a platform which overlooks at once Jerusalem, Sion, 
and the valley leading to the Dead Sea. The Dead Sea 
itself shone through the openings in the mountains, whose 
diversified summits form the outline of the horizon, ter. 
inating in the mountains of Arabia. Here I sat down, 
and this was the scene before me. 

The Mount of Olives slopes suddenly and rapidly down 
to the deep abyss called the valley of Jehosapbat, which 
separates it from Jerusalem. From the bottom of this 
sombre and narrow valley, the barren sides of which are 
every where paved with black and white stones—the fu- 
nereal stones of death—rises an immense hill, with so 
abrupt an elevation, that it resembles a fallen rampart ; 
no tree here strikes its roots, no moss even can here fix 
its filaments; the slope is so steep that the earth and 
stones continually roll from it, and it presents to the eye 
only a surface of dry dust, as if powdered cinders had 
been thrown upon it from the heights of the city. 
Towards the middle of this hill or natural rampart, rise 
high and strong walls of large stones, not externally sawed 
by the mason, which conceal their Hebrew and Roman 
foundations beneath the same cinders, and are here from 
fifty to one hundred, and further on, from two to 
three hundred feet in height. The walls are here 
cut by three city gates, two of which are fastened up, and 
the only one open before us seems as void and .as deso- 
late as if it gave entrance only to an uninhabited town. 
The walls rising again beyond this gate sustain a large 
and vast terrace which runs along two thirds of the length 
of Jerusalem on the eastern side, and, judging by the eve, 
may be a thousand feet in length, and five or six bundr.d 
in breadth. It is nearly level, except at its centre, where 
it sinks insensibly, as if to recall to the eye the valley of 
Little Depth, which formerly separated the hill of Sion 
from the city of Jerusalem. This magnificent platform, 
prepared no doubt by nature, but evidently finished by the 
hand of man, was the sublime pedestal upon which arose 
the temple of Solomon ; it now supports two Turkish 
mosques: the one El-Sakara, in the centre of the plat- 
form, on the very spot where the temple formerly stood ; 
the other at the southeastern extremity of the terrace, 
adjoining the walls of the city. The mosque of Omar, 
or El-Sakara, is a block of stone and marble ef immense 
dimensions, and admirable Arab architecture; it has 
eight fronts ; each front ornamented by seven arcades ter- 
minating in an ogive ; above this first order is a terraced 
roof, whence ascends quite another order of arcades more 
confined, finished by a graceful dome of copper, formerly 
gilt. The walls of the building which are enameled 
blue, terminate in light Moorish colonnades corresponding 
to the eight gates of the mosque. Beyond these arches, 
detached from any other edifice, the platforms are con- 
tinued, one to the northern extremity of the city, and the 
other to the walls on the south side. Lofty cypresses, 
scattered as if by accident, some olive trees and green 
ornamental shrubs, growing here and there between the 
mosques, set off their elegant architecture and the brilliant 
colouring of the walls by their pyramidal form and som- 
bre verdure, interposing between the facades of the tem- 
ples, and the domes of the city. Beyond the platform, 


Jerusalem is stretched before us, like the plan of a town 
in relief, spread by an artist upon a table: the eye loses 
not a roof or a stone. The city is not, as it has been 
represented, an unshapely and confused mass of ruins 
and ashes, over which a few Arab cottages are thrown, or 
afew Bedouin tents pitched ; neither is it, like Athens, a 
chaos of dust and crumbling walls, where the traveller 
seeks in vain the shadow of edifices, the trace of streets, 
the phantom of a city ;—but it is a city shining in light 
and colour! presenting nobly to view her intact and bat- 





lowed, as with the deep wrinkles of age, rises like a large | blind and guilty nation. Could Christ have chosen a 





tlemented walls, her blue mosque with its white colonnades, 





the two mosques, and the site of the tentple, the whole of 
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her thousand resplendent domes, from which the rays of 
the autumnal sun are reflected in a dazzling vapour: the 
facades of her houses, tinted by time and heat, of the 


yellow and golden hue of the edifices of Pestum or of} Never have human fibres vibrated to harmonies so deep, 
Rome; her old towers, the guardians of her walls, to|so penetrating, so solemn. 
which neither one stone, one loophole, nor one battlement | of poet been set so high, never has its expression been so 
js wanting ; and above all, amidst that ocean of houses, | true. 
that cloud of little domes which cover them, is a dark} man, and before God, in tones and sentiments so tender,|we had concluded with the monks. 
elliptical dome, larger than the others, overlooked by ano-|so0 sympathetic, and so heartfelt! 


ther and a white one. 


Holy Sepulchre and of Calvary; from hence they are} note, on the lips and the harp of this minstrel ! 


LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


A spot doubly sacred to me, who have so often felt my 


233 


through which shall one day pour the awful sound of a 


of Israel! the first poet of sentiment! the king of lyrics. 


heart touched, and my thoughts rapt by the sweet singer |torrent of souls about to present themselves before their 
God for final judgment ! 


Never has the imagination 


Same date. 


We returned to the convent of St. John in the Desert, 


Never has the soul of man expanded itself before | without having violated a single condition of the treaty 


We were received 


All the most secret|with a kindness and confidence which affected us; for 


These are the churches of the| murmurs of the human heart found their voice, and their|had we not been men of honour, had one only of our 
And if | Arabs escaped our vigilance and communicated with 


confounded and appear drowned in the immense labyrinth | we revert to the remote period when such chants were |those who carried the persons infected with the plague 
of domes, edifices, and streets, which encompass them ;| first echoed on the earth; if we consider that at the |intothe very midst of us, we should probably have spread 


and one finds it difficult to credit such a situation for| same period the lyric poetry of the most cultivated na- 
Calvary and the Sepulchre; which, according to the ideas | tions sang only of wine, love, war, and the victories of 
we derive from the gospel history, should be placed on a| the muses, or of the coursers at the Eleian games, we 
separate hill without the walls, and not in the centre of} dwell with profound astonishment on the mystic accents 
The city, confined on the side of Mount|of the prophet-king, who addresses God the creator, as 
Sion, has no doubt enlarged herself on the north to em-} friend talks to friend ; comprehends and adores his 
brace within her circuit those two sites which make her| wonders, admires his judgments, implores his mercies, 
shame and glory, that of the murder of the just man,}and seems to be an anticipatory echo of the evangelic 
poetry, repeating the mild accents of Christ before they 
Prophet or not, as he is contemplated 


Jerusalem. 


and the resurrection of the incarnate Deity ! 


Such is the city from the height of the Mount of Olives!) had been heard. 
She has no horizon behind her to the west nor to the} by the philosopher or the Christian, neither of them can 
The line of her walls and her towers, the points| deny the poet-king an inspiration bestowed on no other 
For my 


north, 


of her numerous minarets, the arches of her shining} man! 


Read Horace or Pindar after a psalm ? 


domes, stand out in bold relief against the deep blue of} part I cannot! 


an orient sky; and the town, thus exhibited on its broad 


radiant with brightness. 


The view is the most splendid that can be presented | without his being seen from thence. 
to the eye, of a city that is no more; for she still seems} gardens descending in steep declivities, lead to the bed of 
to exist as one full of life and youth; but on contem-| that torrent, in the roar and foam of which he delights. 
plating the scene with more attention, we feel that it is| Lower down, the valley opens and extends itself; fig 
really no more than a fair vision of the city of David and | trees, pomegranates, and olives overshadowing it. 
No noise arises from her squares and streets ;| one of these rocks suspended over the rolling tide ; in one 
no roads lead to her gates from the east or from the west,| of these sonorous grottos, refreshed by the breeze and by 
from the north or from the south, except a few paths wind-| the murmur of the waters; or at the foot of a terebinthus, 
ing among the rocks, on which you meet only half naked | ancestor of that which shelters me, the divine poet doubt- 
Arabs, some camel-drivers from Damascus, or woinen| less awaited those inspirations which he so melodiously 
from Bet'ilehem or Jericho, carrying on their heads a} poured forth! And why wiil they not here also visit me, 
basket of raisins from Engaddi, or a cage of doves, to be} that I might recount in song the griefs of my heart, and 
sold on t.e morrow under the terebinthuses beyond the | of the hearts of all men, in these days of perplexity, even 
No one passed in or out; no mendicant even| as he sang of hopes in an era of youth and of faith! 
was seated against her curbstones; no sentinel showed| Song, alas! no longer survives in the heart of man, for 
himself at her threshold ; we saw, indeed, no living ob-| despair sings not! And until some new beam shall de- 
ject, heard no living sound ; we found the same void, the} scend upon the obscurity of our times, terrestrial lyres 
same silence, at the entrance of a city containing thirty | will remain mute, and mankind will pass in silence from 
thousand souls, during the twelve hours of the day, as} one abyss of doubt to another, having neither loved, nor 


Solomon. 





city gates, 


I, the feeble poet of an age of silence and decay, had I 
and elevated platform, seems again to shine in all the an-| domesticated at Jerusalem, should have selected for my 
tique splendour of its prophecies, or to be only waiting| residence and abiding place, precisely the spot which 
the word to rise in dazzling glory from its seventeen suc-| David chose for his at Sion. 
cessive ruins, and to be transformed into that new Jeru-| view in all Judea, Palestine or Galilee. 
salem which is to come out of the bosom of the desert,| Jerusalem with its temple and its edifices, over which 
the eves of the king or of the poet might rove at large 
Before him, fertile 


we should have expected before the entombed gates of} prayed, nor sang. 


Pompeii or Herculaneum. 


We saw nothing pass the gate of Damascus, except! rests upon the once verdant and watered valley of Je- 
four funeral processions, silently winding their way along} hosaphat; a large opening in the eastern hills conducts 
the walls to the Turkish cemetery ; nor the gate of Sion,| it from steep to steep, from height to height, from undu- 
while we were within view, except a poor Christian, who} lation to uadulation, even to the basin of the Dead Sea, 
had died in the morning of the plague, and was carried by| which, in the far distance, reflects the evening sunbeams 
four grave diggers to the Grecian burial place. ‘I'hey|in its dull and heavy waters, giving, like the, thick Vene- 
passed close by us ; stretched the infectious corpse upon| tian crystal, an unpolished and leaden tint to the light 
the ground, wrapped in its own garments, and in silence| which gleams upon it. 
commenced digging its last bed under our horses’ feet.| the imagination may picture it, a petrified lake amidst a 
The earth all around the city was freshly disturbed by | dull and colourless horizon ! [t resembles one of the most 
similar sepultures, which the plague multiplied daily 3| beautiful lakes of Switzerland or Italy, as it is seen from 
and the only sensible noise outside the walls of Jerusa-| hence, repesing its tranquil waters beneath the shadow of 
lem was the monotonous plaints of the Turkish women| the lofty mountains of Arabia (which stretch like the 
I know not whether the plague! Alps as far as the eye can reach behind its waves), and 
was the only cause of the emptiness of the roads and an amidst the projecting, pyramidical, conical, unequal, 

jagged and sparkling ridges of the most distant monn- 





hewailing their dead! 


profound silence that reigned within and around Jerusa- 


lem; bet I think not; for the Turks and Arabs turn not! tains of Judea. 


But to return to the palace of David. 


Such is the view from Sion. We will 


away from the inflictions of Omnipotence, which they | now proceed. 


are convinced may every where reach them, and that 


There is another feature in the landscape of Jerusa- 


there is no road by which to escape. A sublime idea,| lem, which I could wish to have indelibly engraven on 


but which often Jeads to the most fatal consequences. 


my memory, although I neither draw nor paint. 


It is 


To the left of the platform, the temple, and the walls| the valley of Jehosaphat! That valley celebrated in 


of Jerusalem, the hill which supports the city suddenly | the traditions of three religions, in which Jews, Chris- 


sinks, stretches itself, and descends in gentle slopes, 
sometimes broken by terraces of falling stones. On its 
summit, at some hundred paces from Jerusalem, stand a 








of 


tians, and Mahomedans unite to place the terrible arena 
supreme judgment. 
witnessed on its confines the grandest scene of the evan- 


That valley which has already 


Mosque, and a group of ‘Turkish edifices, not unlike a} gelical drama: the tears, the grodns, and the death of 





- ag 
European hamlet, crowned with its church and steeple. 


Christ! That valley which all the prophets have suc- 


This is Sion! the palace, the tomb of David! the seat of|cessively visited, sending forth a cry of bitterness and 
his inspiration and of ais joys, of his life and his repose !! horror, with which it seems still to vibrate! That valley 


Here is the most beautiful 
To the left lies 


On 


Here the eye 


This sea is not, however, what 


desolation and death throughout the convent. 
29:h October, 1832. 

We departed at five o'clock in the morning from the 
desert of St. John, with all our horses, escorts, Abou- 
gosh’s Arabs, and four horsemen sent by the governor 
of Jerusalem. We established our camp within two 
gunshots of the walls, alongside a Turkish burying 
ground, entirely covered with little tents whither the 
women come to weep. These tents are filled with 
women, children, end slaves, carrying baskets of flowers 
which they plant during the day around the tombs. Our 
troopers of Naplous entered the city alone to inform the 
covernor of our arrival. Whilst they carried our mes- 
sage, we took off our shoes, our boots, and our cloth 
socks, which are susceptible of harbouring infection, and 
in their stead put on Turkish shves of morocco leather; 
we also anointed ourselves with oil and garlic, a precau- 
tion of my own invention, from its being known at Con- 
stantinople that the venders and bearers of oil are but 
little subject to contagion. In about half an hour we 
saw issuing from the Bethlehem gate, the governor's 
kiaya, the interpreter of the convent of Latin monks, five 
or six horsemen habited in brilliant uniforms and carry- 
ing canes headed with gold and silver; finally, our own 
troopers of Naplous, and some young pages also on 
horseback. We went to meet them; they formed a line 
around us, and we entered by the Bethlehem gate. The 
bodies of three persons who had died of the plague in the 
nizht, were carried out by it at the same moment, and 
for an instant we disputed the passage with their bearers 
under the sombre arch of entrance to the city. Immedi- 
ately upon clearing this arch, we found ourselves in a 
crossway composed of little miserable houses, and of 
some uncultivated gardens, whose walls of enclosure had 
fallen to decay. We followed for a moment the most 
considerable road of this crossway, which led us to one 
or two little streets, sufliciently dark, close, and dirty. 
We saw nothing moving in these streets, except funeral 
companies, passing with hurried steps, but who drew up 
under the walls on our approach, at the command and 
under the raised baton of the governor's janissaries ; 
here and there some venders of bread and of fruits sat, 
covered with rags, on the thresholds of little stalls, with 
their baskets upon their knees and erying their goods as 
n the markets of our great cities; and occasionally a 
veiled female would appear at the wooden grated windows 
of the house, or a child upon the low and gloomy door, 
forth to purchase the family provisions for the 


and come 
lay. Besides these parties we inct only a few equestrian 
Bedouins; not bearing the noble and chivalrous air ot 
the scheiks of Syria and Lebanon, but with ferocious 
countenances; the eye of the vulture, and the dress of a 
bandit ; they were mounted on Arabian mares whose feet 
continually sank into the holes with which the roads of 
this city abound. — Its streets are obstructed with rubbish, 
recumulated filth, and heaps of linen or cotton rags, ofa 
blue dye, wheeling before the wind like fallen leaves; a 
contact with which we could by no means avoid, but 
which are the efficient and ever ready means of commu- 
nicating the plague in this and other Eastern cities. We 
spent some time in making the circuit of Jerusalem, but 
saw nothing in it which could announce it as the dwelling 
of a people; not one sign of riches, or even of life and 
motion. The exterior aspect had deceived us, as it had 
often done before in other cities of Syria and Greece, 
The most miserable hamlet of the Alps or the Pyrenees, 
the most neglected alleys of such of our faubourgs as 
are given up to the lowest class of the labouring popula- 
tion, exhibit more cleanliness, luxury, and even elegance, 
than the desolate strécts of the queen of cities. 








Our attention was from time to time arrested by the 
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interpreter of the Latin convent, who, in pointing out to 
us a dilapidated Turkish house, an old rotten wooden 
door, or the ruins of a Moorish window, would observe :— 
that is the house of Veronica; that is the gate of the 
Wandering Jew ; or the window of the judgment hall : 
words which could make only a painful impression on 
our minds, belied as they were by the evidently modern 
appearance of the objects, and the manifest improbability 
of these arbitrary designations. ‘These are pious frauds 
of which nobody is guilty, because nobody knows from | 
whom they are derived ; and because they have, perhaps, 
been repeated for centuries to pilgrims, to the ignorant}! 
credulity of whose predecessors they may be originally | 
imputed. The interpreter pointed out to us the roof of 
his monastery, but we could not obtain admission to the 
interior, as it is always closed during the prevalence of} 
the plague. A small house, belonging to it, is alone | 
open to strangers, under the charge of the curate of| 
Jerusalem ; it contains but one or two rooms, and, as 
they were occupied, we declined to go there. We were! 
shown, however, into the little square court of the con- | 
vent, inclosed within high arched walls, surmounted by 
terraces. Upon these the monks came out, and conversed 
a short time with us in Spanish and Italian, but none of! 
them spoke French. Those whom we saw were almost! 
all old men, with mild, venerable, and happy counte-| 
nances, They received us with cheerfulness and cor- 
diality ; and appeared greatly to regret that the existing 
calamity interdicted all communication with guests ex-| 
posed as we were to receive and to impart infection. We 
told them the news of Europe, and they offered us all the | 
assistance of which their situation admitted. A butcher 
killed some sheep for us in the court; and some new 
bread was handed down to us by means of a cord from 
the top of the terrace. We received from them also, by 
the same conveyance, a provision of crosses, rosaries, and | 
other pious curiosities, with which their stores are always) 
well furnished ; and, in return, remitted to them some | 
alms and letters which their friends in Cyprus and Syria 
had entrusted to our charge. Every thing which was 
conveyed from us to them was first submitted to a rigor-| 
ous fumigation, then plunged into a vessel of cold water, 
and hoisted at length to the height of the terrace in a 
These poor monks 


copper basin, suspended by a cord. 
appeared much more terrified than we were by the sur-| 
rounding danger. ‘They had so often experienced thata 
slight neglect in the observance of their sanitary regula-| 
tions had speedily carried off an entire convent, that they | 
paid the most faithful attention to them; and could not] 
understand how we could voluntarily, even with eatio-| 
faction, throw ourselves into this ocean of contagion—a| 
single drop of which was enough to produce death. The 
curate of Jerusalem, on the contrary, being obliged by his 
profession to share the chances of his parishioners, would 
willingly have persuaded us that there was no pestilence 
at all. 

After enjoying half an hour’s conversation with these 
monks, the bell summoned them to mass. We made} 
them our grateful acknowledgments, and in return they | 
gave us their good wishes for our journey; we sent the 
viands with which we had been provided, to our camp, 
and left the court of the convent. 

Having walked down some other streets, similar to 
those I have already described, we found ourselves in a} 
little square, open at the north to a point of the heavens 
and to the Mount of Olives; a descent of a few steps to! 
the left brought us to an open court, in which the facade | 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulehre was displayed. 
This church has been so often and so well described, | 
that it is needless for me to enter upon the subject anew. | 
It forms, especially in its exterior, a vast and beautiful! 
monument of the Byzantine age; its architecture is se-| 
vere, solemn, grand and rich, for the period in which it! 
was built ; and it is a temple worthy of being erected, by 
the piety of man, over the tomb of the Son of Man. In! 
comparing this church with others which the same epoch | 
produced, it will be found superior to them all. Saint 
Sophia, much more colossal, is also much ruder in its 
structure: outwardly it is but a mountain of stone, 
flanked by little hills of stone; the Holy Sepulchre, on 
the contrary, presents an acrial and carved cupola; its | 
scientific and graceful figure, with its doors, its windows, 


its capitals and cornices, displays, in addition to its mas- 
siveness, the incalculable cost of that ingenious fret-} 
work, by which stone scems converted into lace, to ren- 


| suaded that the intention sanctifies the form. 


| 
no less on its details than on its aggregate effect, the 
idea to which it is dedicated. It is no longer, indeed, 
that church of the Holy Sepulchre constructed by Saint 
Helena, the mother of Constantine; the Kings of Jeru- 
salem, successively, retouched it, and embellished it with 
architectural ornaments in that half western, half Moor- 
ish style, of which the East furnished them both with 
the taste and with models. But such as it now stands, 
the exterior, in its Byzantine mass, its Greek, Gothic, 
and arabesque decorations—even its fractures, the im- 
press of time and barbarism upon its facade—offers 
no revolting contrast to the thoughts we bring to it, the 
thoughts it expresses: its aspect excites no painful per- 


‘\ception of a grand idea inadequately represented ; of an 


exalting reminiscence profaned by the hand of man: on 
the contrary, the involuntary feeling inspired by it equals 
what I expected—man has done his best. The monu- 
ment is not worthy of the tomb, but it is worthy of the 
human agents, whose wish has been to do honour to this 
illustrious sepulchre—and we enter the vaulted and 
sombre vestibule of the nave under the influence of this 
first and serious impression. 

On the left of the entrance to the vestibule, which 
opens upon the same courtas the nave, in a large deeply 
hollowed niche, the Turks, the present guardians of the 
Holy Sepulchre, to whom belongs exclusively the privi- 
lege of opening or closing it, have established their divan, 


‘which is covered with rich Aleppo carpets; and there, 


when I passed, were squatted five or six venerable Turkish 
figures, with long white beards, their coffee cups and 
pipes placed before them on the carpet. They saluted 
us with dignity and grace, and ordered one of the super- 
intendents to accompany us to all parts of the church. 
I saw no trace in their countenances, their discourse, or 
their gestures, of the irreverence of which they are ac- 
cused. ‘They do not enter the church, but content them- 
selves outside its doors, and address Christians with a 
seriousness and respect becoming the place and the ob- 
ject of visiting it. Possessors, by the vicissitude of war, 
of the sacred monument of the Christians, they do not 
destroy it and cast its ashes to the winds; they preserve 
it, they maintain around it an order, a police, a reveren- 
tial silence which the Christian communities, who con- 
tend for it, are far from observing themselves. They 
watch over the preservation of a relic common to all who 
bear the name of Christians, for the benefit of all, that 
every communion may enjoy in its turn the worship 
which all would gladly offer at the Holy Tomb. But for 
the ‘Turks, that tomb, disputed by the Greeks, the catho- 
lies, and the innumerable ramifications of the Christian 
world, would already have been a hundred times an ob- 
ject of strife between those rival and hostile communities ; 
would have passed alternately into the exclusive posses- 
sion of either party, and have been interdicted doubtless 
by each during their hour of triumph, to all professors 
of the common faith who came not within their own pale. 
I see no justice in the calumnies heaped upon the Turks ; 
the pretended brutal intolerance with which they are 
charged, was manifested to my observation only in res- 
pect for what other men venerate and adore. Wherever 
a Mussulman sees the image of God in the opinions of 
his fellow-creatures, he bows down and he respects, per- 
They are 
the only tolerant people. Let Christians examine them- 
selves, and ask in sincerity how they would have acted 
if the fortune of war had placed Mecca and Kaaba in 
their hands. Would the Turks then resort thither from 
all parts of Europe and of Asia, to revere, in peace, the 
carefully preserved monuments of Islamism? 

At the end of the vestibule we stood under the large 
cupola of the church; the centre of which, deemed by 
local tradition the centre of the earth, is occupied by a 
small monument enclosed within a larger, as a precious 
stone is enchased in other minerals; it is an oblong 
square, adorned with pilasters, a cornice, and a cupola, 
all of marble ; the whole of a laboured and eccentric de- 
sign, and executed in bad taste. It was rebuilt in 1817, 
by an European architect, at the expense of the Greek 
church now in possesston of it, All around this interior 
pavilion of the sepulchre extends the space of the ex- 
ternal cupola, within which we walk freely, and find in 
the intervals between the piers, chapels of great depth, 
each assigned to one of the mysteries of Christ’s pas- 


der it worthy of a place in this monument erected to the | sion ; and all containing some testimonies, real or sUp- 
grandest of human conceptions; and it bears impressed, 


| posed, of the scenes of the redemption. That part of the 
jechurch which is not under the cupola is divided from it 
| by a partition of painted wood hung with pictures of the 
boone school, and is exclusively reserved for the schisma- 
itic Greeks. In spite of the singular profusion of bad 
paintings and ornaments of every description, with which 
the walls and altars are overloaded, the general effect js 
solemn and religious; conveying the assurance that 
prayer under every form has taken possession of this 
sanctuary, and that pious zeal has accumulated within it 
every object which generations of superstitious, but sin- 
cere worshippers, have deemed precious in the sight of 
God. From hence a flight of steps, cut in the rock, con- 
ducts to the summit of Calvary, where the three crosses 
were posted—so that Calvary, the Tomb, and several 
other sites of the drama of redemption, are united under 
the roof of a single edifice of moderate dimensions; a 
circumstance that appears but ill to accord with the gos. 
pel histories; we are not prepared by them to find the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, which was cut in the rock, 
outside the walls of Sion, fifty paces from Calvary, the 
scene of executions, and enclosed within the circumfer- 
ence of the modern walls; but such is tradition, and it 
has prevailed. The mind cannot dispute, over a scene 
like this, the difference of a few paces between historical 
probability and tradition. Whether it were here or there, 
it is certain that the events occurred at no great distance 
from the points marked out. After a few moments of 
deep and silent meditation devoted in each of these 
sacred spots to the remembrances awakened, we re-de- 
scended to the body of the church, and penetrated within 
the interior monument which serves as a sort of stone 
curtain or envelope to the sepulchre itself. This is 
divided into two small sanctuaries: the first containing 
the stone on which the angels were seated when they 
answered the holy women, “ He is not here, he is risen ;” 
the second and last sanctuary enclosing the sepulchre 
itself, but covered with a sort of sarcophagus of white 
marble, which surrounds and entirely conceals from the 
eye the actual substance of the primitive rock in which 
the sepulchte was cut. This sacred chapel is lighted by 
lamps of gold and silver, perpetually maintained, and 
perfumed incense is burnt there night and day, warming 
and embalming the air. We suffered none of the tem- 
ple officials to penetrate it with us, but entered one ly 
one, separated by a curtain of crimson silk from the first 
sanctuary ; we chose that no witness should disturb the 
solemnity of the place, and the privacy of the impressions 
each might experience according to his individual notions, 
and the measure and nature of his faith in the great 
event which the tomb commemorates. We staid each 
about a quarter of an hour, and none of us left it with 
dry eyes. Whatever form religious sentiments may 
have assumed in the soul of man; whether influenced 
by private meditation, by the study of history, by years, 
or the vicissitudes of the heart and mind; whether he 
have retained Christianity in its literal interpretation, 
and in the doctrines imbibed from his parents, or is only 
a philosophical and spiritual Christian; whether Christ 
be to him a crucified God, or no more than a holy man 
deified by virtue, inspired by supreme truth, and dying 
to bear testimony to his Father ;—whether Jesus be in 
his eyes the son of God, or the son of man, divinity in- 
carnate, or humanity deified; Christianity is still the 
religion of his memory, of his heart, and of his imagina- 
tion; and will not have so wholly evaporated before the 
winds of time and life as that the soul on which it was 
shed shall preserve no vestige of its primitive odour, or 
that its fading impressions can resist the revivifying and 
awfully affecting influence of its birth-place, and of the 
visible monuments of its earliest profession. ‘T'o the 
Christian or to the philosopher, to the moralist or to the 
historian, this tomb is the boundary of two worlds, the 
ancient and the modern. From this point issued a truth 
that has renewed the universe; a civilisation that has 
transformed all things; a word which has echoed over 
the whole globe. This tomb is the sepulchre of the 
old world, the cradle of the new; never was earthly 
stone the foundation of so vast an edifice ; never was 
tomb so prolific; never did doctrine, inhumed for three 
days or three centuries, so victoriously rend the rock 
which man had sealed over it, and give the lie to death 
by so transcendent, so perpetual a resurrection. 





In my turn, and the last, I entered the Holy Sepulchre ; 
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my mind filled with these stupendous reflections, my 
heart touched by impressions yet more sacred, which re- 


main a mystery between man and his soul, between the| 


reasoning insect and his Creator. Such impressions ad- 
mit not of words; they exhale with the smoke of the 
holy lamps, with the perfume of the censers, with the 
vague and confused murmur of sighs; they fall with those 
tears that spring to the eyes from remembrance of the 
first names we have lisped in infancy—of the father and 
the mother who inculcated them—of the brothers, the 
sisters, the friends with whom we have whispered them. 
All the pious emotions which have affected our souls in 
every period of life; all the prayers that have been breath- 
ed from our hearts and our lips in the name of Him who 
taught us to pray to his Father and to ours; all the joys 
and griefs of which those prayers were the interpreters, 
are awakened in the depth of the soul: and produce by 
their echoes, by their very confusion, a bewildering of the 
understanding, and a melting of the heart, which seek 
not language, but transpire in moistened eyes, a heaving} 
breast, a prostrate forehead, and lips glued in silence to 
the sepulchral stone. Long did I remain in this posture, 
suppticating the Father of Heaven, in that very spot from 
whence the most pathetic and comprehensive of prayers 
ascended for the tirst time to his throne; praying for my 
father here below, for my mother in another world, for all 
those who live or are no more, but our invisible link with 
whom is never dissolved; the communion of love always 
exists; the names of all the beings I have known and 
loved, or by whom I have been beloved, passed my lips| 
on the stones of the Holy Sepulchre. I prayed last for 
myself, but ardently and devoutly. Before the tomb of 
Him who brought the greatest portion of truth into the 
world, and died with the greatest self-devotion for that 
truth of which God has made Him the Word, I prayed 
for truth and courage. Never can I forget the words 
which I murmured in that hour, so critical to my moral 
life. Perhaps my prayer was heard; a bright ray of rea- 
son and conviction diffused itself through my understand- 
ing, giving me more clearly to distinguish light from 
darkness, errer from truth. There are moments in the 
life of man, in which his thoughts, long fluctuating like 
the waves of a bottomless sea in vague uncertainty, touch 
at length upon a shore against which they break, and 
roll back upon themselves with new forms, and a current 
contrary to that which has hitherto impelled them. Was 
sucha moment then mine? He who soundsall thoughts 
knows, and the time will perhaps come when I shall com- 
prehend it. It was a mystery in my life which will here- 
after be made plain. 


Same date. 

On leaving the church of the Holy Sepulchre, we fol- 
lowed the Via Dolorosa, of which M. de Chateaubriand 
has given so poetical an itinerary. Here is nothing strik- 
ing, nothing verified, nothing even probable. Ruined 
houses, of modern construction, are every where exhi- 
hited to the pilgrims by the monks as incontestible ves- 
tiges of the various stations of Christ. The eye cannot 
even doubt; all confidence in these local traditions is 
annihilated beforchand by the history of the first years of 
Christianity, where we read that Jerusalem no longer 
retained one stone upon -tnother, and that Christians 
were for many years exiled fiom the city. Some pools, 
and the tombs of her kings, are the only memorials Jeru- 
salem retains of her past eventful story: a few sites alone 
can be recognised ; as that of the Temple, indicated by 
Its terraces, and now bearing the large and magnificent 
mosque of O.nar-el-Sakara: mount Sion, occupied by the| 
Armenian convent, and the tomb of David; and it is| 
only with history in one’s hand, and with a doubting eye, 
that the greater part of these can be assigned with any 
degree of precision. Except the terraced walls in the 
valley of Jehosaphat, no stone bears its date in its form or 





| puting with them; on recks which no roads can render 


laccessible; amidst valleys destitute of water, in a rough 
and sterile climate ; its only prospect, mountains calcined 
| by the internal fire of voleanoes—the mountains of Ara- 
| bia and Jericho, and an infectious lake, without shore or 
navigation—the Dead Sea. Such is Judea! Such the 
| site of a people whose destiny it has been to be proscribed 
in almost all periods of their history, and with whom the 
|nations have disputed even their capital, thrown like an 
eagle’s nest on the summit of a group of mountains: 
yet this people was the chosen depositary of the great 


which was itself sufficient to distinguish them from all 
other people, and to make them proud of their proserip- 
tions, and confident in their doctrines of Providence. 


Same date. 


After making a tour of the different quarters of the 
city, all as bare, as miserable, as dismantled, as those 
through which we had entered, we descended on the side 
of the famous mosque which has replaced Solomon's 
temple: adjoining the gardens and walls of which is the 
seraglio of the governor of Jerusalem, to whom we paid 
our visit of thanks. 

The court of the seraglio is surrounded by dungeons, 
at whose grated windows appeared the figures of some 
bandits from Jericho and Samaria, awaiting there either 
their deliverance or a stroke of the pacha’s sabre. Horse- 
men lying at the feet of their steeds, scheiks from the 
desert, and Arabs from Naplous, waited in groups upon the 
steps, or under the sheds, for the hour of the divan. The 
governor, informed of our arrival, sent a message, de- 
siring to see us, by his son, about thirty years of age, the 
handsomest Arab, perhaps the handsomest man, I have 
ever seen. We were all struck by the strength of cha- 
racter, grace, intelligence, and mildness, harmoniously 
blended in his countenance, and sparkling from his blue 
eye. He is a Samaritan, and the governor of Jerusalem, 
his father the most powerful of the Arabs of Naplous. 
Persecuted by Abdallah, Pacha of Acre, and frequently 
at war with him, he had been compelled, during the do- 
mination of the Turks, to retreat with his family into 
the mountains beyond the Dead Sea; but Ibrahim Pacha’s 
victory over Abdallah had recalled him to his country, 
where he had recovered both his wealth and influence, 
and put his enemies to flight. Though the Pacha of 
Egypt, to supply the deficiency of his Egyptian troops 
in Judea, had confided to him the government of Sama- 
ria and Jerusalem, his whole force consisted of a few hun- 
dred horsemen of his own tribe, by whose aid, however, 
he not only maintained order, but also the dominion of 
Ibrahim over all the neighbouring people. 

We entered the divan, a large saloon, with no other 
ornament than some carpets or mats, pipes, and cups of 
coffee on the ground. The governor, surrounded by « 
great number of slaves and armed Arabs, with some sec- 
retarics kneeling and writing on their hands, was em- 
ployed in administering justice, and despatching orders. 
He rose on our approach, and advanced to meet us; or- 
dering the carpets, which might communicate the plague, 
to be removed, and Egyptian mats substituted, as they 
are not conductors of contagion. We took our seats, and 
were presented with pipes and coffee. My dragoman 
made the usual compliments to the governor, in my name, 
and I personally thanked him for the pains he had taken 
to enable us, strangers as we were, to visit without danger 
places consecrated by our religion. He answered with 
an obliging smile, that he had only fulfilled his duty: 
that Ibrahim’s friends were his, and that he was answer- 
able for every hairof their heads; that henot only will- 
ingly did what he had done for me, but was ready, at my 
desire, to accompany me in person with his troops, 
wherever, within the limits of his government, curiosity 
or piety might inspire me with a wish to go: such being 





colour; allis in ashes, or all is modern. The mind | 
wanders in uncertainty over the horizon of the city, not) 
knowing where to rest; but the city itself, designated by | 
the circumscribed hill on which it stood, by the different! 
valleys which encircled it, and especially by the deep} 
valley of Cedron, is a monument which no eye can mis- 
take, There, truly, was Sion seated ; a singular and un- 
fortunate site for the capital of a great nation: it is ra- 
ther the natural fortress of a small people, driven from 
the earth, and taking 1efuge with their God and their 
temple on a soil that none could have an interest in dis- 


the pacha’s orders. He then enquired from us news of 
the war, and of the part taken by the European powers 
in the fortunes of Jbrahim. My reply was of a nature 
io give him satisfaction: I told him that Europe admired 
in Ibrahim Pacha a civilising conqueror, and in that cha- 
racter warinly interested herself in His victories; that it 
was time the benefits of an improved administration 
should be participated by the Easts that the Pacha of 
Egypt was the armed missionary of European civilisation 
in Arabia; that [brahim’s bravery, and the tactics he had 


truth of divine unity, a truth, the inherent importance of 
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vizier, then advancing to meet him in Caramania, certain ; 
that in all probability he would there obtain 
victory, and march upon Constantinople ; that he would 
not enter that city, because the European powers would 
not yet permit him to do so; but that he would conclude 
a peace under their mediation, and would retain Arabia 
and Syria in permanent sovereignty. 
touched the heart of the old rebel of Naplous; his eyes 
drank in my words, and his son and friends inclined their 
heads over mine, that they might lose no syllable of a con- 
versation which augured for them a long and peaceable 
dominion inSyria. Seeing the governor so favourably dis- 
posed, I signified my desire, not for admission into the 
mosque of Omar, aware that this would be contrary to the 
customs of the country, but for a near view of its exterior. 

“If you require it,” said he, “all shall be open to you, 
but I should expose myself to the risk of grievously irri- 
tating the Mussulmans of the city; they are still ignorant, 
and believe that the presence of a Christian within the 
precincts of the mosque would be perilous to them, be- 
cause a prophecy says, that whatever a Christian may ask 
of God in the interior of El-Sakara he shall obtain; and 
they have no doubt that the petition of a Christian to his 
God would be the extermination of Mussulmans and the 
ruin of their religion. For my own part,” added he, « I 
believe nothing of the matter; all men are brothers, and 
all adore, in their several languages and forms, the com- 
mon Father, who bestows nothing on one party at the 
expense of another, but makes his sun to shine upon the 
adorers of all the prophets. Men know nothing, but 
God knows all things; Alla Kerim, God is great!’ and 
he bowed his head smiling. “ God forbid !” said I, “ that 
I should abuse your hospitality and expose you to danger, 
to satisfy the vain curiosity of a traveller! Although, 
were I in the mosque of El-Sakara, I should not pray for 


a signal 


These sentiments 


the extermination of any people, but for the happiness 
and enlightenment of all the children of Alla.” At 
these words we rose, and he led us through a corri‘Jor to 
a window overlooking the exterior courts of the mosque. 
The entire outline was not so well defined from this spot 
as from the top of the Mount of Olives: but the walls 
of the cupola, some Moorish porticos of elegant architec- 
ture, and the tips of the cypresses growing in the interior 
gardens, were discernible. Ithen took leave of the go- 
vernor, announcing my intention of encamping for eight 
or ten days in the environs of the city, and of setting out 
on the morrow to explore the Dead Sea, Jordan, Jericho, 
and as far as the foot of the mountains of Arabia Petraea ; 
that I should several times visit the interior of Jerusalem, 
as I had done to-day ; and that I had nothing to ask of 
him, beyond a sufficient number of horsemen to guaran- 
tee our safety during the different excursions we proposed 
making in Judea. We left Jerusalem by the same gate 
of Bethlehem near which our tents were pitched that day, 
and in the evening finished our inspection of all the other 
consecrated or remarkable sites around the city walls. 


Same date. 

I passed the evering in making a tour of the slopes 
stretching south of Jerusalem, between the tomb of 
David and the valley of Jehosaphat; the only side of 
the city presenting the smallest appearance of vegeta- 
tion. At sunset I seated myself opposite to the Mount 
of Olives, four or five hundred paces above the fountain 
of Siloa; nearly on the spot where once bloomed the 
gardens of David. Jehosaphat was at my feet; the 
lofty walls and terraces of the temple a little above my 
level to the left; in view the tips of those beautiful 
cypresses that rear their pyramidical heads over the por- 
ticos of the mosque of El-Sakara, and the domes of the 
orangery covering the fine fountain of the temple called 
the Fountain of the Orangery ; which name reminds me 
of one of the most delightful of oriental legends, in- 
vented, transinitted, or preserved by the Arabs, detailing 
the circumstances which dictated Solomon’s selection of 
a site for the temple. Here it is :— 

“ Jerusalem was a ploughed field, and the ground on 
which the temple now stands, the joint inheritance of 
two brothers ; one of whom was married and had seve- 
ral children, the other lived a bachelor. They cultivated 
in common the field which had devolved on them in right 
of their mother; at harvest time, the two 


brothers bound 
of them two equal stacks, 


During the 


up their sheaves, and mad 


which they left upon the field. night a gr 








borrowed from us, made his triumph over the grand 





thought presented itself to the younger; * My brother, 
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said he to himself, ‘has a wife and children to maintain; earthly fen of wei ond you 2 will have before your ble ileuhee of lava, hardened and rary by the progress 
it is not just that our shares should be equal ; let me then eyes the valley of judgment. of ages; one even perceives here and there in the dis. 
take a few sheaves from my stack, and secretly add them tance on some skirts of rock, that light, yellow, sulphur. 
he will not perceive it, and therefore cannot re- ous tint, which is seen upon Vesuvius and Etna. It js 
This project the young man immediately | 
executed. That night the elder awoke, and said to his valley—the source of inspiration to kings and prophets. | sadness and horror whic h this scene inspires ; the heart 
wife, ‘ My brother is degre and lives alone, without a I cannot understand how so many travellers have had |is afflicted, and the eye wearied by it. When the sum. 
companion to assist him in his labours and console him difficulty in discovering it, and are still at issue upon the | mit of one height is attained, and the horizon momenta- 
under his fatigues; it is oak just that we should take site it occupied; for here it is, not to be mistaken ; its ily expands, as far as the eye can reach, it rests on 
from the field as many sheaves as he does ; let us get up full, limpid, and delicious spring pouring the refreshing | nothing but a black chain of hills, whose truncated and 
and secretly go and carry a certain number of sheaves to breath of waters through the burning and dust-impreg-_ mutilated peaks are heaped upon each other, and exhibit 
his stack ; he will not find it out to-morrow, and there- nated air of the valley ; dug to the depth of twenty | ja savage outline relieved against the deep blue of the 
fore cannot refuse them,’ and they did so accordingly. steps into the rock upon which stood the palace of Da- firmament. Thus, it is a boundless laby rinth of rocky 
The next day both brothers went to the field, and each vid, its arch composed of blocks of stone, polished by | avenues of every form, torn, split, and jagged into gigan- 
was much surprised to find the two stacks alike; neither the lapse of centuries, their crevices carpeted with daznp | tic heaps ; attached to each other by some rough links, 
being able in his own mind to account for the prodigy. mosses and eternal ivy. The steps, worn by the feet of and divided at intervals by frightful ravines, where one 
They pursued the same course for several successive the women, who coine from the village of Siloa to fill) might hope at least to hear the rushing of a torrent, but 
nights, but as each carried to his brother's stack the same their pitchers at the fountain, are shining as marble. I| where nothing except silence reigns ; where neither herb, 
nember of sheaves, the stacks still remained equal, till, descended and sat myself down for a moment upon those | shrub, moss nor plant is to be found! the ruins of a 
one night both determining to stand sentinel to elucidate | cool slabs, listening, that I might ever carry the sound in ‘ci aleined world! the boiling upward of a mighty melting 
the mystery, they met, each bearing the sheaves destined) my remembrance, to the soft ripple of the spring. I|globe, whose bubbling has subsided into the form of 
for his brother's stack. | washed my hands and forehead in the waters; and re-| billows of rocks and earthy stone. 

“ Now the spot where so beautiful a thought at once peated the lines of Milton to invoke for myself his inspi-| At six, we discovered in the depths of a ravine, the 
occurred to, and was so perseveringly acted epon by two ration so long silent. This is the only spot in the vicinity | walls of a ruined caravansera, and a little spring pro- 
men, must be a place agreeable to God ; and men blessed of Jerasalem where the traveller can moisten his finger, | tected by a wall, on which were carved some sentences 
it, and chose it whereon to build a house to his name.” | quench his thirst, or rest his head under the eee the Koran ; the spring only gives its waters drop by 

How charming is this tradition! How it breathes the | shade of rocks, and of two or three tufts of verdure. A drop, into the basin of stone beneath it; our Arabs ap- 
unaffected benevolence of patri: irchal morals! How sim-/ few diminutive gardens planted with pomegranates and | plied their lips to it in vain; we gave our horses a 
ple, primeval, and natural is the inspiration leading men} other shrubs by the Arabs of Siloa, surround the foun- | moment’ s rest in the shade of the caravansera; we had 
to consecrate to God a spot on which virtue has germi-/tain with pastures of pale verdure which are nourished | descended for so long a time that we thought ourselves 








to his; Same date. 


fuse them.’ 


Here is the fountain of Siloa, the only spring of the |impossible to struggle long against the impression of 











nated upon earth! [ have heard among the Arabs a’ by the overflowing of the stream. It is here that the 
hundred legends of the same description. The air of valley of Jehosaphat terminates; below, a gently sloping 
the Bible is breathed all over the East. plain carries the eye towards the wide and deep gorges 
The aspect of the valley of Jehosaphat corresponds of the volcanic mountains of Jericho and St. Saba; and 
with the destination which Christian opinion has assign-| the Dead Sea forms the horizon. 
ed to it. It resembles one vast sepulchre, though still | 
too narrow for the tides of human kind which should be 
there accumulated, Itself possessing as tumular land- 4 ‘ 
marks the pyramidical tombs of Jehosaphat and Absa-| of the Rev-r into the Dead Sea. 
fom cut in the living rock, it is overlooked on all sides) Set out, the 30th of October, from Jerusalem at seven 
hy funcreal monuments; closed in at its southern extre-|in the morning, with all my caravan, comprising six sol- 
mity by the rock of Siloa, which, pierced all over with! diers of [braham Pacha; the nephew of Abougosh and 
sepulchral caves, has the appearance of a huge hive of four of his horsemen; and eight Arab horsemen of 
death ; shadowed on one side by the dark outline of the) Naplous sent by the governor of Jerusalem. We made 
Mount of Offence, and on the other by the crumbling the circuit of the town, and descended to the bottom of 
we retraced the whole length 
leaving at our right the mons 


Banks of the River Jordan beyond the Plain of 


Jericho, at some leagues from the entraace 


o 


ramparts of the temple; such a place is naturally im-| the valley of Jehosaphat ; 
pregnated with holy horror, early destined to become the of the Mount of Olives, 
Gemonie of a great city, and to present itself to the offens/onis, and traversed at its southern extremity the 
imagination of the prophets as the scene of death, resur-| chain of heights which furm a succession to the Mount 
the of Olives. 


rection, aud judgment. We picture to ourselves 
Arrived at the village of Bethulia, still peopled by a 


valley of Jehosaphat as a vast enclosure of mountains, 
through which the broad black torrent of Cedron pours few Arab families, we observed the remains of a Chris- 
its lugubrious waters with murmurs of lamentation,'tian temple. Here, there is a delicious spring; the 
opening spacious gorges to the four winds to afford pass-| Arabs drew water during an hour, to refresh our horses, 
age to four torrents of the dead, sweeping along from the and fill our jars, which were suspended to the saddles of 
east and from the west, from the north and from the, our mules; there is no more water to be found till we 
south; the colossal piles of the mountains ranging them- reach Jericho, a march of ten or twelve hours. We left 
selves tier above tier in an amphitheatre, to make room) Bethulia at four in the afternoon, descending a broad 
forthe innumerable children of Adam congregating to road formed by art in the rugged sides of the mountains 
bear each his part in the final consummation of the great! which continually succeed each vther. This, presenting 
human drama; but the reality is far different. The) the only trace of a road that I saw in the East, is the 
valley of Jehosaphat is nothing more than a natural! road to Jericho, and to the fertile plains watered by the 
trench hollowed between two mounds, on one of which Jordan: it led to the possessions of the tribes of Israel, 
stands Jerusalem, while the other is crowned by the who hac the course of this river and the plain of Tibe- 
Mount of Olives; the ramparts of Jerusalem rolling! rius divided amongst them, up to the environs of Tyre 
into ruins, would nearly suffice to fill it; not a pass is and to the foot of Lebanon. It led also into Arabia and 
to be found; Cedron, which springs from the rising Mesopotamia, and thereby into Persia and India, in 
ground a few paces above the valley, is nothing more which country Solomon had established great commer- 
than a brook formed by the accumulation of waters from cial relations. It was doubtless he who formed this road. 
the winter rains, in some olive eer below the It was by these valleys, likewise, the Jewish people 
tombs of the kings; it is crossed by a bridge of a few aes for the first time, when they descended from Ara- 
paces length, facing one of the gates of Jerusalem in bia Petrea, crossed the Jordan, and possessed themselves | 

the middle of the valley, which at that point does not’ of their inheritance. 

exceed its stream in breadth. The river itself, almost 
destitute of water, may be better described as a dry! dwelling or a place of cultivation to be seen ; 


Qn quitting Bethulia, there is no longer either a/smoother under our feet. 
the moun-| young Arabian courser, smelling water at a distance, 


on the level of the plain of Jericho and of the Dead 
Sea; we again set forward, already overpowered by the 
heat and the fatigues of the day. Our Arab horseinen 
flattered us with the hope of being at Jericho in a few 
hours, but the daylight diminished every instant, and the 
twilight added new horrors to those of the scenery that 
invested us. 

After another hour’s march in the hollow of the 
ravine, we found ourselves again on the rugged steeps 
of a new chain of mountains, which seemed, at length, 
the last that separated us from the plain of Jericho; the 
darkness ¢f night had totally obscured the horizon: we 
had but just enough light to distinguish at our fect those 
| bottomless precipices whereinto the least false step of our 
horses would have inevitably rolled us. Our jars were 
emptied, and we were parched with thirst. One of the 
Samaritans having told our dragoman that he knew of 
a spring in the neighbourhood, we decide on_ halting 
where we are, that he might seek this water ; after waiting 
half an hour he returns without discovering it; we must 
proceed; we have still four hours’ route to accomplish ; 
we place the Arabs of Naplous at the head of the cara- 
van, each horseman having the strictest orders to follow 
step by step the one who precedes him, without losing 
lthe trace of his foot: the most profound silence reigns 
through all the band: the darkness is such that it is im- 
possible to distinguish even the horses’ heads ; each man 
follows his companion by the sound of his steps. At 
every instant the whole caravan is stopped, because the 
leading horsemen sound their path, lest all should be pre- 
|cipitated into the abyss: we all alight from our horses, 
|the better to feel our way; we are constantly stopped by 
‘the crics that issue from the front or rear of the caravan. 
A horse slips, a man falls; we are often on the point of 
pausing altogether, and awaiting there, in perfect stillness, 
the passing of this long and fearful night ;—but tho 
leaders advance, and we must advance also. After three 
|hours passed in this state of anxiety, we hear loud cries 
‘and musket shots at the head of the caravan. Suppos- 
ling that the Arabs of Jericho have attacked us, each 
L apsasrsneg to fire at hazard ; but, one by one, we learn that 
lit is the Naplousiens who fire and shout, to signalise our 
having passed the dangerous path. The road grows 
I prepare to remount: my 





shelving bed of white pebbles forming the bottom of the: tains are completely destitute of vegetation; they are,| becomes restive, and, by his resistance, precipitates him- 


ravine. The valley of Je hosaph: it, in short, exactly | indeed, 
resembles the entrenchments of some large fortified city) rocky cinder, which the wind ploughs up and scatters 
into which the overllowings of the city sewers discharge like a funereal shroud over the surface. From time to 
their defilements, where some of the poorer inhabitants time these mountains have cracked and split into narrow 


barren rocks, or are covered with a blackish! sslf and me into the ravine; the darkness is such that 
(no one perce ives us. 


Not having lost hold of the bridle, 
I succeed in mounting, and, abandoning the animal to 
his natural instinct, he setts off, neighing, jn a rapid gal- 


of the suburbs dispute with the ramparts the property of abysses, where no pathway is found, and where the eye lop, and only stops on the banks of a stream—wide, 
a corner of land for cultivating a few vegetables, or/can discover nothing but an eternal repetition of the | shallow, and bordered by thorny shrubs—to slake his 


where loose goats and asses browse, upon the steep| self-same scene. 
banks, a spare herbage stained with filth and dust. 


ach a spot with sepulchral stones appertaining to every | sides, and on the road, by the torrents of winter, resem- 


Sow!ance; the masses which have been rolled down their! 





All the heights have a volcanic appear-|thirst in the pure waters. At my left, I hear the cries 


and firing of the Arabs, who have discovered my ab- 
sence, and seek me in the plain, I see a fire sparkling 
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through the branches. Directing my steed towards it, in 
a few minates more I find myself at the door of my tent, 
just planted on the banks of this same stream. It is 
midnight: we eat a piece of bread, dipped in the water, 
and lie down to sleep, not knowing where we are, and 
wondering by what prodigy we had passed all at once 
from our late frightful solitude on the dry and barren 
mountain, to the smiling borders of a stream, which, 
seen by the light of our torches, and the fire of the 
Arabs, ‘appears like a brook of the Alps, with its curtain 
of willows, and its tufts of rushes and cresses. 

If Tasso had, as M. de Chateaubriand pretends, been 
inspired by the scenes themselves in writing his “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered” (and I avow that, greatly as I admire 
Tasso, I cannot praise him in this respect; for it is 
jardly possible to have less felt the sites, and more falsi- 
fied the manners of the Holy Land, than he has done: 
yet, what imports the sites and manners of the country— 
poetry is of the heart, and relates not to sites and man- 
ners) : if, I say, he really had been thus inspired, it is no 
doubt, upon the borders of this streamlet that he would 
have placed his Herminia flying on her courser, aban- 
doned to his will; and where she would have met the 
shepherd of Arcadia, not Arabia, of whom he gives us 
such an exquisite description. We were awakened, as 
she was, by the music of a thousand birds, singing in the 
branches of the trees, and by the murmurings of the 
water over its bed of pebbles. We quitted our tents to 
reconnoitre the site whereupon the darkness had thrown 
us. The mountains of Judea, which we had traversed 
uring the night, were to the east, about a league distant 
from our camp: their chain, always sterile and rugged, 
extended to the north and south as far as the sight could 
reach; and from distance to distance we perceived wide 
passes opening on the plain, and from which the noctur- 
nal vapours issued like a flood, spreading themselves in 
sheets of fog on the undulated sands of the shores of 
Jake Asphaltite. ‘To the west, a broad desert of sand 
divided us from the borders of the Jordan (which was 
imperceptible) from the Dead Sea, and from the blue 
mountains of Arabia Petrea. These mountains, seen at 
this hour and at this distance, seemed, from the playing 
shadows on their heights and in their valleys, to be spot- 
ted with cultivation, and shaded by immense forests ; 
and in the white ravines which cut into their sides, imi- 
tated, most correctly, the falling and the dazzling spray 
of the waters of a cascade. But there was nothing 
real: when I approached I found that they presented the 
same desolate and barren aspect as the mountains of 
Judea. 

Around us, all was cool and smiling, though uncul- 
tivated. Water indeed animates every thing, even the 
desert itself; and the light shrubs which were scattered 
like artificial groves, in groups of three or four, upon the 
hanks, reminded us of some of the most lovely of the 
sites that we had previously witnessed. 

We mounted our horses: we ought to be only an 
hour’s distance from Jericho, but could see neither walls, 
nor smoke in the plain; and we hardly knew which way 
we should direct our steps, when about thirty Bedouin 
Arabs, mounted upon superb horses, appeared between the 
hillocks of sand, and advanced, their horses capering and 
snorting, towards us. It was the scheik, and principal 
inhabitants of Jericho, who had been informed of our 
approach by an Arab of the governor of Jerusalem, and 
were come to seek us in the desert, and form an addition 
to our suite. We only knew the Arabs of the desert of 
Jericho, by the renown they have throughout Syria for 
ferocity and brigandage, and we were hardly aware, at 
the first moment, whether they came to us as friends or 
enemies, but nothing in their conduct during the several 
days they remained with us, denoted the smallest ill inten- 
tion on their part; subdued by the terrors of the name of 
Ibrahim, whose emissaries they supposed we were, they 
ollered us of every thing which the country produced— 
the freedom of the desert, the water of their fountains, 
and a little barley and doura to feed our horses. I 
thanked the scheik and his friends for the escort they 
offered us: they joined our troop, and riding here and 
there on our flanks, appeared and disappeared amidst the 
hillocks of sand, with the rapidity of lightning. I re- 
marked atmongst them a horse admirable for form and 
flectness, rode by the brother of the scheik, and I desired 
ny dragoman to buy it for me at any price; but as such 


ferred to me. He was so, ultimately, however, and then 
I realised my wish of giving him as a present to my 
daughter. 


JERICHO. 


After an hour’s march, we found ourselves unexpect- 
edly beneath the ramparts of Jericho. ‘These ramparts 
are real walls twenty feet in height, by from fifteen to 
twenty feet broad, and are formed of faggots of thorns 
piled one upon the other, and arranged with admirable 
industry, so as to stop the way against either man or 
beast ;—fortifications certainly not to be shaken down by 
the sound of a trumpet; but which a spark from a shep- 
herd’s fire, or the foxes of Sampson, would destroy. 
This fortress of dried thorns has two or three large gates, 
always open, and where the Arab sentinels keep watch 
during the night. In passing before these gates, we saw 
on the flat roofs of some mud huts, all the women and 
children of this city of the desert collected and grouped 
together in the most picturesque position to see us pass. 
These women, whose only covering was a piece of blue 
cotton fastened round their waists with leather belts, had 
their arms and legs encircled by numerous bracelets of 
gold or silver. Their curling hair flowed over their 
necks and shoulders; some of them had plaited and in- 
terwoven it with an immense profusion of piastres and 
sequins, which fell like a cuirass on their backs and 
bosoms. ‘There were some amongst them who were re- 
markably handsome, but they had none of that air of 
softness, that timid, modest, yet voluptuous languor of 
the women of Syria. They indeed can scarcely be 
called women, but rather female barbarians. ‘They have 
in their eyes and attitudes the same audacity, the same 
ferocity, as the Bedouins. Amongst them were many 
negresses, who did not appear to be slaves. The Be- 
douins espouse alike negresses and whites; the differ- 
ence in colour making no distinction of rank: these 
females uttered savage cries of laughter on seeing us 
pass. The men, on the contrary, appeared to reprove 
the indiscretion of their curiosity, and exhibited toward 
us more gravity and respect. 

Not far from these walls of thorns, we passed in front 
of two or three houses of the scheiks, built of mud, 
dried in the sun: these houses are but a few feet in 
height, and the terrace covered with mats or carpeting, is 
the principal apartment of the family, who pass there 
both night and day. Before the door is a wide bench of 
dried mud, whereon a carpet is spread for the chiet. 
Here he takes his seat in the early part of the morning, 
surrounded by his slaves, and is visited by his friends. 
Pipes and coffee are taken here unceasingly. An exten- 
sive court filled with horses, camels, goats, and cows 
surrounds the house; there are always two or three fine 
mares kept ready saddled and bridled for the chict’s 
amusement. We stopped a short time before the mud 
palace of the scheik, who gave us water, coffee, and 
pipes, and had a calf and several sheep killed for our 
caravan; we alsoreceived presents of doura, corn roasted, 
of poultry, and of pastiques. 

Having started again, preceded by the scheik, and 
fifteen or twenty of the principal Arabs of the city, we 
found some well-cultivated fields of maize and of doura 
in the environs of Jericho, with several 
orange-trees and pomegranates. Some fine palm-trees 
also encircle the houses that are scattered round the city , 
—then all becomes again a sandy desert. 

This desert is an enormous plain, disposed in nume- 
rous sections, which descend progressively to the banks 
of the Jordan by regular steps, like those of a natural 
staircase. The eye at first sees nothing but a level tract ; 
but after marching for an hour, we find ourselves all at 
once on the edge of a terrace, which is descended by a 
rapid slope. Again, an hour’s march, then again ano- 
ther slope, and so on in succession. 
of a hard, white sand, which is covered by a concrete 
saline crust, produced no doubt by the fogs of the Dead 
Sea, which, in evaporating, leave this saline deposit ; 
there is neither stone nor earth, except on nearing the 
mountains, or the borders of a river. 
and extended horizon, and can at #m enormous distance 
distinguish an Arab galloping on the plain. As the! 
desert is the theatre of their brigandage, and of the pil- 
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rage to the delicacy of the possessor of the animal, some | Jerusalem to Damascus, or from Mesopotamia into Egypt, 
days of negotiation were necessary before he was trans-/the Arabs have taken advantage of some natural hillocks 


formed by the moving sands, and have also themselves 
raised several artificial ones, in which to hide themselves 
jand look out for the caravans at a distance; they dig 
jdown into the sand on the summit of the hillock, and 
| there bury themselves with their horses. The moment 
i they perceive their prey, they dart off with the rapidity 
of the faleon, and inform their tribe, returning in com- 
pany to the attack. ‘This is their sole occupation, their 
highest glory ; the extent of their civilisation consists in 
murder and robbery, and they attach as much value to 
success in this kind of exploit as our conquerors do to 
the subjugation of a province. Their poets—for they 
have poets—celebrate in their verses these scenes of bar- 
harism, and thus transmit from generation to eeneration 
the honoured remembrance of their courage and their 
crimes. Their horses also have a part in the glory of 
these recitals; here is one that the son of the scheik re- 
lated to us as we journeyed on :— 

«An Arab and his tribe had attacked a caravan of 
Damascenes in the desert. The victory was complete, 
and the Arabs were already occupying themselves in 
arranging their rich booty, when the cavalry of the 
Pacha of Acre, who were sent to meet the caravan, fell 
at once on the victorious ravagers, killed a vast number, 
and made prisoners of the rest, whom they bound with 
cords and led off to Acre as a present to the pacha. 
Abou-el-Masch, the name of the Arab chief, had received 
a ball in his arm during the combat; as the wound was 
not mortal, the Turks had fastened him upon a camel, 
and having seized upon his horse, led both on the way, 
The evening of the day they were to have reached Acre 
they encamped with their prisoners amid the mountains 
of Saphadt. 

“The wounded Arab had his legs fastened by a leather 
strap, and was stretched near the tent where the Turks 
were sleeping. During the night, being kept awake 
through the anguish of his wound, he heard the neighing 
of his horse amongst the other steeds fastened round the 
tents, according to the custom of the Orientals. He 
its voice! and unable to resist the desire of 
speaking once more to the companion of his life, he 


recognised 


painfully dragged himself along the ground, and suc- 
ceeded, on his hands and knees, in reaching his beloved 
‘Poor valued friend,’ said be, «what will be- 
Thou wilt be im- 
prisoned under the ceiling of a khan with the horses of 


courser. 


come of thee amongst the Turks? 


in aga, or a pacha; no more will the women and the 
children earry thee the camel’s milk, and grains of barley 
and of doura in the palms of their hands; no more wilt 
thou gallop freely in the desert, like the wind of Egypt; 
no more will thy broad chest divide the waters of Jordan, 
or thy sleek skin be refreshed by them, white as thy foam ; 
at least, though I am become a slave, be thou free as air: 
there! go! return to the tent thou knowest ; go, tell my 
wife that Abou-el-Masch will behold her no more; and 
pass thy head between the curtains of the tent to lick 
the hands of my little ones.’ 
Masch gnawed with his teeth the cord of goat’s hair 
with which the Arabs fetter The animal 
was free! but seeing his wounded master in bonds at his 
feet, the intelligent and faithful courser, with that natural 
instinct which no language could have explained to him, 
bowed down his head and smelt his master, then seizing 
him with his teeth by the leather belt round his waist, 
set off on the full gallop and carried him even to his 
tents. Having reached them, and thrown his master on 
the sand at the feet of his wife and children, the noble 
horse expired with fatigue. All the tribe wept over him ; 
the poets sang his praises; and his name is honoured, 


Thus saying, Abou-el- 


their horses. 


from tongue to tongue, by the Arabs of Jericho.” 

We Europeans have no idea of the extent of intel- 
ligence and attachment to which the habit of living with 
the family, of being caressed by the children, fed by the 
women, and encouraged or reprimanded by the voice of 
the master, can raise the natural tnstinct of the Arabian 
horse. The race 
tameable than that of our climates; and this is the same 
with other animals in Arabia; nature itself has endowed 
them with a higher degree of instinct, and a closer fra- 
ternity with man, than in our countries. They seem to 
retain some remembrance of Eden, where they volun- 
lominion of man, the 


is of itself more sagacious and more 


tarily submitted themselves to the 


king of nature, I have often, in Syria, seen birds caught 
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in the morning by the children, —? perfectly tame by quently hang over it; they are therefore often uprooted, 


evening; having need neither of cage nor string to re-| and wanting sufficient support for their weight in the | 
tain them with the family that had adopted them, but] earth, they lean over the stream with all their branches, 
fluttering freely amongst the orange and mulberry trees | and all their leaves, which dip into it, and stretch like | 


The Dead ten has been described by v various 5 Noe: 
lers ; I neither noted its specitic gravity, nor the relative 
quantity of salt contained in its waters. It was neither 


science nor criticism that I came to seek; I came simply 


of the garden, coming whe n called, and perching of their| verdant arches from one side to the other. Occasionally hates it lay in my way, because it was in the midst of 


own accord on the children’s fingers, or the heads of the | one of these trees is carried away, with the portion of 
young girls. he horse I had bought of the Scheik of} soil that it grows on, and floats in full leaf down the 
Jericho, and which I rode, knew me as his master in a/ stream, its liane plants torn up and twisting amidst its 
few days: he would no longer suffer another to mount) branches, its nests under water, and its birds still perched | 
him, but would break through the whole caravan to come | upon its sprays. We saw several of these pass during | 
at my call, though my voice and language were foreign) the few hours that we rested in this charming oasis. The | 
to him: gentle and kind to me, and soon accustomed to} | forest follows all the sinuosities of the Jordan, and weaves 
the attention of my Arabs, he marched peacefully and | for it a perpetual garland of leaves and branches, which 
quietly in his pli ace in the caravan so long as he saw only | dip i in the water and cause its light waves to murmur. 

‘Turks, or Syrians, or Arabs dressed like Turks; but} Our Arabs warned us not to walk without our arms, 
when, even a year after, he saw a Bedouin mounted on/and to advance with precaution, because this coppice, and 
a horse of the desert, he became in an instant another! thick underwood, is often the haunt of a lion, a panther, 


animal, His eyes flashed fire, his neck grew inflated,| or a tiger-cat. We saw none, however, though we often 


his tail lashed like whips upon his flanks, he reared on| heard amid the shady thickets the howling of these mighty | 
animals, and the noise made by them in piercing the, 
In some places, the Arabs of the | 
not neigh, but uttered a warlike cry, like that of a brazen] savage tribes of the mountains of Arabia Petrea (at the | 
trumpet; a cry that frightened all the other horses, and| foot of which we were) had set fire to the forest, to} 


his hind legs, and marched in this way for some minutes 
under the weight of the saddle and his rider. He did| depths of the woods. 


| pe netrate into it, or carry away the wood. There re- 


mained large quantities of trunks, merely calcined on 
the bark ; but new shoots had sprung up around them, | 
and the creeping plants of this fertile soil had already so/ 
interlaced both the withered trunks and healthysyoung, 
trees, that the appearance of the forest seemed more sin-| 


caused them to arrest their steps and dress up their ears 
to listen to him. 


Same date. 


After a five hours’ march, during which the stream | 
seemed to me to get further and further from us, we | 


a famous desert, and was famous itself; because it had 
swallowed up all the towns that formerly stood where | 
now see its motionless flood extended. Its shores are 
flat on the eastern and western sides: on the north and 
south the high mountains of Judea and Arabia close jt 
jin, descending nearly to its waves; those of Arabia, 
however, are not so near, particularly on the side of the 
mouth of the Jordan, where we then were. The shores 
are completely desolate, the air is fetid and unwholesome, 
and we felt its influence during the whole time we were 
in the desert. A sense of heaviness in the head, and a 
slight fever, attacked us all, and only quitted us when 
we left this injurious atmosphere. There is no island to 
be seen ; about sunset, however, I fancied I could dis. 
tinguish two, at the extremity of the horizon towards 
Idumea. The Arabs knew nothing of them; the sea is 
in this place at least thirty leagues across, and they have 
never ventured to follow it so far. No traveller has in. 
deed ever attempted the circumnavigation of the Dead 
Sea; it has never yet been seen at its other extremity, 
nor at its shores of Judea and Arabia. I think we are 
‘the first who have explored it freely on the three sides, 
and if we had had more time at our disposal, nothing 
/would have prevented us from having planks of fir 


arrived at the last ledge, at the foot of which we were to! gular from the mischief done, but not less vast or less | brought here from Lebanon, Jerusalem, or Jaffa; from 


find it; but though at a distance from it of only two or|luxuriant. Having gathered an ample provision of) 
three hundred paces, we saw nothing but the desert and| branches of willow, poplar, and other trees with long 
the plain in front, without a single trace of valley or of} stems and smooth rinds, whose names I am ignorant of, 
stream. I imagine it is this illusion that has caused some | to give them to our friends in Europe, we rejoined the 
travellers to say and think, that the Jordan rolls its muddy | camp, which our Arabs had removed to another place 
waters in a be d of pebbles between banks of sand in the during our excursion on the river side. 
Desert of Jericho. Those travellers had not been able | They had discovered a site still more picturesque and 
to attain the river, and seeing from a distance one vast} suitable for our tents than any of those we had hitherto 
sea of sand, they could not fancy that a cool, deep, shady,! seen. It was a grass-plot of herbage, as fine and_ thick 
and delicious oasis was hollowed between the platforms) as if it had been browsed by a flock of sheep. Here and 
of this monotonous desert, and invested the full w aves) there some broad-leaved plants, and young tufts of plain- 
and murmuring bed of Jordan with curtains of verdure tains and of sycamores, were scattered over the grass, 
that the Thames itself might envy. This is the truth, | serving to shelter us and keep the horses cool. The 
however. We were first confounded by it, then charmed. | Jordan, not twenty yards distant, had scooped out a little 
When arrived on the edge of the last platform, which | shallow gulf in the midst of the glade, and its waters 
terminates very abruptly, we had before our eyes one of] rippled there, at the foot of two or three tall poplars. An 
the loveliest valleys that ever was beheld—we rushed | accessibie slope led to the stream, allowing us to lead 
down into it at full gallop, attracted by the novelty of| down our thirsty horses one by one, and to bathe in it our- 
the spectacle, and by the moisture, coolness, and shade| selves. Here then we pitched our tents, and made a halt. 
that reigned within it; it was one continued grass-plat The following day, November 2d, we continued our 
of the brightest green, where here and there grew tufts| route, drawing towards the highest mountains of Arabia 
bulbous plants, whose large] Petra, quitting and revisiting the Jordan according to 
and brilliant corollas enamelled the grass and the foot of|the sinuosities of its course, and approaching towards 
the trees with stars of every colour. | 


of rushes in blossom, and 


There were groves! the Dead Sea. ‘There are, not far from the course of the 


of tall and slender shrubs, whose branches fell back like} river, in a part of the desert that I hardly know how to! 





constructing a skiff on the spot, and visiting in this way 
the whole extent of this wonderful internal sea. The 
Arabs, who do not generally allow travellers to approach 
it, and whose prejudices are opposed to all desire for 
navigating it, were at this time so devoted to our slight- 
est wishes, that they would have offered no obstacle ; and 
I should certainly have executed such a design if I had 
at all fereseen the favourableness of their conduct to- 
wards us; but it was too late, we must have sent back 
to Jerusalem for carpenters to construct the bark; this, 
with the time for navigating, would have occupied three 
weeks at least, and we had not so many days to spare. 
I, therefore, gave up the idea, though not without regret ; 
another traveller in the same circumstances could easily 
accomplish it, and throw that light on this natural phe- 
nomenon and geographical question which science has so 
long demanded. 

The aspect of the Dead Sea is neither funereal nor 
gloomy, except to the imagination. To the eye, it is a 
shining lake, whose immense and silvery surface reflects 
the rays of light like a mirror. The beautifully shaped 
mountains throw their shadows even to its borders. It 
is said that no fish exists in its waters, nor bird on its 
banks; I cannot decide this; T certainly neither saw 
petrels, sea-gulls, nor those beautiful white marine doves, 


plumes over their numerous trunks; lofty Persian pop-| 
lars, with light foliage, not rising into py ramids like ours, | 
but spreading their branches freely on every side, as} 
nervous as the oak, and with bark which glittered smooth | 
and white in the changing rays of the morning sun 5| 
forests of willow of every species; and tall osiers so} 
thick that it was impossible to penetrate them, so closely 
were they interwoven by innumerable liane plants (a sort} 
of convolvulus), which crept round their roots, and, | 
twisting from stem to stem, formed an inextricable net-! 
work between them. | 

These forests extended as far as we could see, along| 
the sides, and on both shores of the river. We were | 
obliged to alight from our horses,and establish our camp| 
in one of the glades of the forest, to penetrate on foot 
to the edge of the Jordan, which we heard, but did not 
yet see. We advanced with difficulty, sometimes in the 
thick brushwood, sometimes in the long grass, and some- 
times through the tall stems of the rushes. At length 
we found a spot where grass alone bordered the edge of 
the water, and here we dipped our hands and feet in the 
flood. It might be from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty feet wide; its depth appeared considerable, and 
its course as rapid as that of the Rhone at Geneva ; its 
waters are of a pale blue colour, slightly tinged by the 
mixture of gray earths which it flows over and scoops 
up, and great masses of which we heard to give way 
from time to time. The banks are perpendicular, but 
tilled up to the rushes and trees which cover them. ‘These 
trees are continually undermined by the water, and fre- 





describe, the still imposing remains of a castle of the| that swim all the day on the waves of the-Syrian Sea, 
Crusaders, built by them, probably, to guard this road ;| and accompany the skiffs on the Bosphorus ; but at some 
decayed as it is, it is inhabited, and might well serve as; hundred paces distance from the Dead Sea, I shot at and 
a shelter for the Arabs in ambuscade, who despoil the| killed some birds resembling wild ducks, that rose from 
caravans. Placed in the midst of these waves of sand,| the swampy borders of the Jordan. If the air had been 
it produced the effect of the shattered hull of an chen really mortal to them, they would not thus have braved, 
doned vessel, seen on the horizon of ocean. |so near, its mephitic vapours. Nor did I, either, see any 
As one draws towards the Dead Sea, the undulations! thing of the buried towns which are said to exist at a 
of the grourd gradually diminish, and the slope inclines] trifling depth below the surface, and which the Arabs 
insensibly towards its shores. The sand becomes spongy,| who were with me pretend are sometimes visible. 
and the horses, sinking in at every step, advance with dif | I followed the borders of this sea a long time, some- 
ficulty. When we at length heard the reverberation of times on the Arabian side, where the mouth of the Jor- 
the waves, we could no longer restrain our impatience ;| idan lies (which river is in this part precisely what tra- 
we set off at full gallop to precipitate ourselves into the | vellers have described it, a stagnant pool of dirty water 
first that lay sleeping before us, shining like molten lead| in a bed of mud;) sometimes on the side of the moun- 
on the sand. The scheik of Jeric lies and his Arabs, | tains of Judea, where the shore rises and assumes occa- 
who had continued to follow us, supposing we wished to| sionally the form of little downs. The sheet of water 
run the djerid with them, started off in all directions presented every where the same appearance of silvery 
over the plain, and returning on us with loud cries, bran- | brightness and perfect stillness. Mankind has well pre- 
dished their long and pliant lances, as if they would | served the faculty given by God in Genesis, of calling 
have pierced us; then stopping short their steeds, and | things by their proper names. This sea is splendid, it 


throwing them back on their haunches, they let us pass/ illuminates, it inundates with the reflection of its waters, 


them, und set off anew, to return again. the immense desert which it covers; it attracts the eye, 

I arrived first, thanks to the fleetness of my Turcoma-| it interests the mind—but it is dead! neither sound nor 
nian horse; but at thirty or forty paces from the waves, movement exists on it. Its surges, too, heavy for the 
the bed of sand and earth became so swampy, and of, wind to act upon, roll not in sonorous waves, nor ever 
such a marshy bottom, that the animal sank into it up| does the white edge of its foam break on the roughness 
to his belly, and I had every fear of being engulfed my-| of its sides. It is a sea that seems petrified. And how 
self. TI retraced my steps, and alighting, approached the! has it been formed? Most likely, as the Bible tells us, 
shore on foot. and as all probability declares, it was the vast centre of a 
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chain of volcanic mountains, which stretching from Jeru- 
salem to Mesopotamia, and from Lebanon to Idumea, 
burst open in a crater, at a time when seven cities were 
peopled on its plain. The cities would have been over- 
thrown by the earthquake. The Jordan, which most 
probably flowed at that time through the plain, and 
emptied itself into the Red Sea, being stopped all at 
once by the volcanic hillocks, rose high above its bed, 
and engulfing itself in the craters of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, might have formed this sea, which is corrupted 
by the union of sulphur, salt, and bitumen—the usual 
productions of volcanic eruptions. This is the fact from 
all appearances ; and it neither adds to nor diminishes 
the action of that sovereign and eternal will, that some 
call miracle and others nature ; nature and miracle—are 
they not one? and the whole universe, is it any thing 
else, than one eternal, changing, yet continued miracle ? 


Same date. 


We returned by the southern side of the Dead Sea, 
following the course of the valley of Saint Saba. The 
desert is much more uneven about this part. It 
ploughed into enormous waves of earth and sand, which 
must be continually climbed over, or wound round. The 
train of our caravan was marked in undulations over 
these waves of sand, like a long flotilla on a stormy sea, 
whose vessels sometimes disappear, then are seen again, 
according as they rise or sink between the waves. 

After three hours’ march, sometimes on little plains 
over which we galloped, sometimes on the edges of ra-| 
vines of sand, into which several of our horses roiled, we 
perceived the smoke of Jericho. The Arabs set off to- 
wards it; two only remaining with us to show us the 
road, On approaching Jericho, some of the principal | 
Arabs came back to meet us. We encamped in the midst | 
of a field, shaded by some palm trees, and watered by a 
little river. Our tents were promptly pitched, and we 
found an excellent supper ready, thanks to the presents 
of every sort brought by the Arabs to our camp. The 
Arab who was mounted on the handsome horse that I 
wished to have, seemed to admire the T'urcomanian steed 
{ had mounted the day before. In a conversation, dex- 
terously turned, on the subject of our horses, much praise 
was bestowed on mine. I proposed the exchange of his 
against my Turcomanian. We bargained all the evening 
on the surplus I was to give, but could decide on nothing. 
The moment I named a price, he showed such grief at 
the idea of parting with his horse, that we slept without 
coming to a conclusion. The next morning, at the mo- 
ment of starting, I made him another offer; he persuaded 
himself to mount my Turcomanian, and to gallop him 
across the plain. Seduced by my horse’s brilliant quali- 
ties, he sent me his Arabian by his son, by whom I re- 
mitted nine hundred piastres. I mounted the horse on 
starting; all the tribe seemed to regret him. The chil- 
dren talked to him, the women pointed him out; the 
scheik turned back repeatedly to look at him, and made 
him certain cabalistic signs that the Arabs always take 
the precaution of making to the horses they buy or sell. 
The animal himself seemed to understand the separation, 
and sorrowfully bending his head, overshadowed by his 
superb and flowing mane, looked right and left on the 
desert, with a sad and inquiet eye. The eye of an Arab 
horse is a language of itse'f; by that fine eye, whose 
fiery pupil starts from the lucid orb around it, they both 
speak and comprehend every thing. 

For several days [ had ceased to ride that one amongst 
all my horses that I most preferred. Amongst the innu- 
inerable superstitions of the Arabs, they have seventy 
signs, either good or bad, in the horoscope of a horse, 
and this is a science known to almost every man in the 
desert. The horse I speak of, and that I had called Leba- 
non, (because I had bought him in the mountains of 
that name,) was a young and magnificent stallion ; high, 
strong, courageous, unwearied, quiet, and without ex- 
hibiting the shadow of a vice during the fifteen months 
I rode him; but he had on his chest, in the accidental 
disposition of his fine sleek coat, one of those marks 
that the Arabs count amongst the fatal signs (the hair 
turned the wrong way). I had been warned of this when 
I bought him, but I did so from a reason they could clearly 
understand ; that a bad sign for a Mahometan was a good 
sign for a Christian. To this they had nothing to an- 
swer, and I mounted Lebanon whenever I had a day’s 


1s 


we approached a town or tribe, and that they came to 
meet our caravan, the Arabs and Turks, struck by the 
beauty and vigour of this animal, began by compliment- 
ing me on the possession of such a steed, and by admiring 
him with an envious eye; but after some minutes of 
satisfaction, the fatal sign being discovered, (though 
partly hidden by the silken collar and amulet that every 
horse always wears,) the Arabs approached me with 
anxiety and sorrow in their countenances, and entreated 
me by signs not to mount him again. This was of little 
importance in Syria; but in Judea, and amongst the 
tribes of the desert, I feared that it would be injurious to 
my reputation, and weaken the respect, and custom of 
obedience, which they showed us. I therefore ceased to 
mount him, and he was led by one of my suite. I believe 
that we owed a vast portion of the deference and servile 
respect that was shown us to the beauty of the twelve or 
fifteen horses that we rode, or that followed us. A horse 
in Arabia is a man’s fortune: it augurs all other things; 
it replaces all other things; a high idea was entertained 
of a Frank who possessed so many horses, equally fine 
as those of their scheik, or of the pacha. 

We returned to Jerusalem by the same valley that we 
had traversed during the night in departing. Before we 
entered the first pass in the mountains we saw, on a fine 
elevation that overlooked the plain, some evident traces 
of ancient buildings, and we supposed that it was the 
real site of ancient Jericho. A great progress in civili- 
sation must have taken place for cities to be built in 
the plain: one is never deceived when one seeks for | 
ancient cities on the heights. It is in this pass that the | 
touching parable of the good Samaritan has placed the | 
scene of human suffering and human charity. It seems | 
that even in the time of the Evangelists these mountains 
were ill famed. 

This was a fatiguing day, from the monotony of four- 
teen hours’ march, and the ardour of the sun, reflected | 
from the steep sides of the valley. In all these fourteen 
hours we only met with one single person, an Arab shep- 
herd, watching an innumerable herd of black goats on the 
brow of a hill. 


November 2d, 1832. 
Encamped near Solomon’s Pool, under the 


credulity have assigned to the different scenes of the 
evangelic drama. It is truly the valley seated in the 
shadow of death, the hidden gulf under the walls of the 
city, the deepest hollow, and probably, at that time, the 
most shunned by men, wherein Christ (who was to have 
all men for enemies, because he warred against their 
falsehoods) retired to seek a shelter, to look within him- 
self, to meditate, to pray, and to suffer! The impure 
stream of Cedron flows at some paces off; it was at that 
time only a drain or sewer of Jerusalem. The Mount 
lof Olives winds itself to join with the hills that contain 


| 
} 


|the tombs of the kings ; and forms there a hollow curve, 
with clumps of olive, mastick, and fir trees. And those 
fruit trees that the poor people always cultivate in the very 
ldust of the rock about the neighbourhood of a large 
town, must have hidden the entrance of the cave ; more- 
lover, this site was not altered and rendered impossible to 
be known again, by the ruins that buried Jerusalem. It 
remained: a valley is not effaced like a street, and the 
smallest rock lasts longer than the most magnificent temple. 

The cave of Gethsemane, and the rock which covers 
it, are at present surrounded by the walls of a little chapel, 
kept locked, and the key in the possession of the Latin 
priests of Jerusalem; this cave and the seven olive trees 
of the neighbouring field belong to them; the door, cut 
/in the rock, opens on the court of another pious sanctuary, 
‘that is called the Virgin’s Tomb; this one belongs to the 
Greeks ; the cave is deep and high, and divided into two 
cavities, which communicate by a sort of subterranean 
portico. ‘There are several altars also cut in the rock. 
This sanctuary, formed by nature, has not been disfigured 
by so many artificial ornaments as the other sanctuaries 
of the holy sepulchre. The roof, the floor, and the sides 











lare of the rock itself, still sweating out like tears the 


cavernous damp of the surrounding earth. Above each 
altar, however, they have placed a bad representation, on 
sheets of copper painted flesh colour, and as large as life, 
of the scene of Christ’s agony ; with the angels, who 
present to him the cup of death. If one removed these 
despicable pictures, which destroy those that the pious 


that empty grotto: if one’s moistened eyes could rove 
freely without encountering sensible objects, towards the 
thoughts which fill this obscurity, this cave would be the 





walls of Jerusalem. 


Wishing to consecrate a day to devotion on the spot 
to which Christians turn in praying, as the Mahometans 
turn towards Mecca, we requested the priest, who alone 
did duty at Jerusalem, to come and celebrate, for our rela- 
tions, living and dead, for our friends of all places and | 
periods, and for ourselves also, the commemoration of 
that great and dolorous sacrifice which had watered the | 
earth with the blood of the Just, that it might bring forth | 
the germs of charity and hope. Each joined in this duty 
with the feelings and remembrance of his griefs, his losses, | 
his wishes, and his hopes, that his peculiar degree of | 
piety and belief inspired. We chose for our altar and our 
temple the cave of Gethsemane, in the hollow of the valley | 
of Jehosaphat. It was into this cavern, at the foot of the 


most perfect religious relic of the mountains of Sion; 
but mankind must always do some degree of harm to 
what they touch. Alas! if they had only spoiled the 
stones and ruins of these visible scenes! but what have 
they not done to the dogmas, the doctrines, the examples 
of that religion of reason, simplicity, love, and humility, 
that the Son of Man had taught them at the price of his 
blood ? 

When God permits a truth to fall upon the earth, 
mankind begins by cursing and stoning him who brings 
it, but they seize on that truth itself, which they have 
not been able to destroy because it is immortal ; it is their 
spoil, their heritage ; but like the precious stone of which 
the wicked despoils the celestial pilgrim, they encumber 
it with such a mass of error, that it becomes impossible 


imagination would create for itself in the obscurity of 


Mount of Olives, that Christ retired, according to tradi-|to recognise it, until the light shines on it anew, and 
tion, to escape sometimes from the persecution of his| until separating, after the lapse of ages, the diamond from 
enemies, and the importunities of his disciples; it was|the dross, wisdom exclaims: Behold the true, behold the 
here he communed with his own divine reflections, | false—this is truth, this is error! It is hence that all re- 
and that he implored his Father that the bitter cup|ligions have two natures, whose association astonishes 
which he had filled for himself, and which we fill for our-|the mind: the one consists of miracles, legends, disgrace- 
selves, should pass from his lips. It was here that} ful superstitions ; the impure dross with which the ages 
he enjoined his three disciples to watch and pray, the 
evening before his death, and not to sleep—and that | 
three times he returned and awakened them, so prompt is | brilliant and immutable, effacing with its hand the rust 
human zeal and charity to slumber. It was here he|of humanity ! 
passed the terrible hours of his agony—the ineffable | incorruptible light of reason, reflects it pure and entire, 
struggle between life and death; between instinct and | illumining all things, and all intelligence, with the beams 
will; between the soul that wishes to be free and matter|of truth and love, beneath which one sees, and one 
which resists because of its blindness. It was here he | adores, the evident Being, the Almighty God. 


sweated blood and water; and that weary of combating | 
with himself without obtaining that victory of his intel-| 
lect which would give peace to his thoughts, he uttered | Not far from the cave of Gethsemane there is a little 
those words which sum up all human godliness; those! spot of earth, still shaded seven olive trees, which 
words which are become the wisdom of the wise, and | popular tradition designates as the trees under which 
which ought to be the epitaph of evéry life, and the sole | Jesus laid down and wept. These olive trees really bear 
aspiration of every created being; “My Farner! nxorjon their trunks and enormous roots, the date of eighteen 
MY WILL, BUT THINE BE DONE!” 2 | hundred years which have passed since that memorable 

The site of this cave, scooped in the rock of Cedron,| night. Their trunks are immense, and are formed, like 
is one of the most probable and best justified sites (by }those of all other very old olive trees, of a great number 


lof ignorance and darkness tarnish the work of heaven. 
A rational and philosophical nature the other discovers, 


—and which, presented to the eternal and 


Same date. 








by 





Journey that was longer or worse than another. When 


the aspect of the places) of all those that pious popular|of stems that seemed bound together and incorporated 
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sume bark, thus forming an assemblage of 
united pillars. ‘Their branches are almost withered, but 
they still bear some olives. We gathered up those which 
had fallen on the ground under the trees; with pious 
caution we got down a few more, and placed them safely 
in our baggage to take as relics to our friends. I can 
easily imagine the sweet delight to a Christian soul of 
praying while he rolls in his fingers the fruit of those 
trees, whose roots were watered and fecundated by the 
tears of Jesus, when he himself wept for the last time 
upon earth, If they are not in reality the very identical 
trunks, they are most probably the shoots of those sacred 
trees ; but there is nothing which goes to prove that they 
are not positively the self same stocks. I have visited 
every country of the globe where olive trees grow. They 
live for ages; and I have never vet seen any so large as 
these, though planted in a rocky and arid soil. 1 have 
seen on the summit of Mount Lebanon the cedars said to 
have been Solomon's: this is by no means impossible. 
Nature has given to certain of its vegetable productions 
more duration than to empires ; certain oak trees have 
secn many dynasties pass away ; and the acorn that we 
tread under our feet, the olive stone that I roll between 
my fingers, and the cedar cone that is swept by the wind, 
may reproduce, may flourish, and cover the ground with 
shade, when the hundreds of generations which may 
come after us will have given back to the earth that 
handful of dust that they alternately have borrowed 
from it. 

This is no sign that creation has a contempt for man. 
The relative importance of created beings must not be 
measured by their duration, but by the intensity of their 
existence. ‘There is more of life, in one hour of thought, 
of contemplation, of prayer, or of love, than in the whole 
existence of a being purely physical. ‘There is more life 
in a single idea, which glances over the earth, or mounts 
to heaven, in an instant of time, in even the part of a 
second, than in the eighteen hundred years of the olive 
trees, that I touch, or in the two thousand five hundred 
years of the cedars of Lebanon. 


under the 


Same date. 
Breakfasted, sitting on the steps of the fountain of 
Silhoa; wrote some poctry; tore it up and threw the 
fragments into the stream. Speech is an imperfect de- 
lineator. ‘The loveliest verses are those which one can- 


the moral world is big with fruits, which it will produce lexterminate them all, or to drive them into the Deserts 
in convulsions andin grief. Original ideas, multiplied of Arabia Petrea. I added, and this appeared to make a 
by the press, convey discussion, criticism, and examination | strong impression on them, that if the forces of Ibrahim 
every where; and, by directing the light of intelligence | Pacha were not sufficient, the Pachas of Europe were 
to every point of fact or of speculation in the world, wiil |resolved to come themselves and chastise them. In the 
lead on, invincibly, to the age of reason. mean time, I recommended them to pay the tribute. From 
Revelation will Le made to all, by all—that light divine, | that time to the time of my departure, I had constantly 
which is reason and religion, will penetrate to the very jin my suite, in spite of all my efforts to dismiss them, a 
centre of humanity. A splendid volume might be made |certain number of the Bedouin Scheiks of Bethlehem 
of the history of the Holy Spirit in the different phases | Hebron and the Desert of St. John, who did not cease to 
of humanity—of the history of the divinity in man: implore me for the reduction of the tribute. Returned 
where one should find this religious principle acting at to the valley of the Pool of Solomon, under the walls 
first, in the earliest times known, by instincts and blind of Sion, I received the visit of Abougosh, who came 
impulses; then singing by the voice of poets, mens divi- with his uncle and his brether to inquire after me. [| 
nior: then manifesting itself on the tablets of the legis- gave them coffee and pipes; and we conversed for an 
lators, or in the mysterious initiations of the Indian, hour at the door of my tent, each seated under an olive 
Egyptian, and Hebrew theocracy. When these mytho- | tree. 
logical forms vanished from the human mind, worn out 
by time, and exhausted by the credulity of man, it was 
disseminated and scattered in the great philosophical 
schools of Greece and Asia Minor, and in the Pythago- 
rean sects, which sought in vain universal symbols, until 
Christianity eml raced all speculative and contested max- 
ims in these two great practical and incontestable truths: 
adoration of one God, and fraternity and charity amongst 
all men! Christianity, itself obscured and mixed with 
error (like every doctrine, become popular, by the credu- 
lity of the ages it has traversed), appears destined to 
transform itself ; toemerge more rational and purified 
from the superabundant mysteries with which it has been 
enveloped ; and to mingle its divine brightness with that 
of the religious reason which first sanctioned it, and ele- 
vated it so high on the horizon of humanity. 


Same date, 


A courier from Jaffa brings me letters from Europe and 
from Bayreut, and gives them to me under the walls of 
Jerusalem. These letters reassure me of my daughter's 
health ; but, as she adds at the end of her mother’s letter 
that I positively must not think of going to Egypt at this 
moment, I change my route; I countermand my caravan 
of camels at El-Arisch; and I determine to return by the 
coast of Syria. We strike our tents: I send a present 
of five hundred piastres to the convent, besides the fifteen 
hundred piastres that I had paid for chaplets, relics, 
icrucifixes, &c.; and we take, anew, the road to the De- 
sert of St. John. 

The general aspect of the environs of Jerusalem may 
be painted in a few words; mountains without shade, 
valleys without water, earth without verdure, rocks with- 
|out terror or grandeur ; some blocks of gray stone piercing 
A little above the entrance to the valley of Cedron, | the friable and cracked earth ; from time to time an olive 
north of Jerusalem, we traversed some fields of sterile ees @ gazelle or jackal creeping occasionally between 
earth, of a reddish colour, covered with a wood of olive |the broken pieces of rock ; some plants of the vine mak- 
trees. At about five hundred paces from the town, we |'"S their way along the gray or reddish ashes of the soil; 
found ourselves on the borders of an immense quarry. and now and then a bouquet of pale olive-shrubs, throw- 
We descended. ‘To the left, a mass of rock, richly scu!p- | '"5 2 little spot of shadow on the steep sides of the more 
tured, extended itself the whole length of the quarry, and distant hills. On the horizon, a mastick or a black carob 
showed beneath it a narrow opening, half closed by earth ‘ee relieving itself sorrowfully and singly against the 

iblue of the sky. ‘The gray walls and towers of the forti- 


A man could hardly introduce him- | . p ‘ 
fications of the city appear from a distance on the brow 





Same date. 


and broken stones, 
self; nevertheless, we got into it, but, as we Kad neither 


i 
fs 


. : s : : : Sion. Such is pa 5 ‘ 
not write. The words of every language are incomplete ;| flints nor torches, we returned immediately, and did not lof Sion. Such is.the earth:—the sky, pure, deep, un 











and, day by day, the heart of ian finds, in the shades of 
his sentiments and imagination, or in the impressions 
of visible nature, ideas that his lips cannot express. The 
heart and imagination of man are, in fact, like a musician 
forced to play on an octave of notes, the infinite varieties 
of which the whole scale of the science is capable. It is 
Silence is the finest poetry at certain 
The spirit hears it, and the 


better to be silent. 
moments of existence. 
Creator understands it—that is enough. 


Same date. 


On retracing my way along the valley of Jehosaphat, 
I passed by the tomb of Absalom ; it is a mass of stone, 
hewn in the rock itself of the mountain of Silhoa, and 
which is not separated from the primitive rock, which 
serves for its base; it is about thirty feet high, and twen- 
ty longon every side; I speak at random, for [ measure 
nothing; the rule belongs only to the architect. The 
form isa square basement, with a Grecian doorway in the 


centre ; the cornice is Corinthian, bearing a pyramid on} 


its summit; there is nothing of the Greek or Roman 
style about it; the appearance is grave, singular, monu- 
mental, and grotesque, like the Egyptian monuments. 
The Jews had no style of architecture of their own—they 
borrowed from Egypt, from Greece, but more particularly, 
I think, from India; the key of every thing is in India, 
the generation of ideas and of arts appears to me to go 
back there; they created Assyria, Chaldea, Mesopotainia, 
Syria; the great cities of the desert, as Balbec; then 
Egypt, then the islands of Crete and Cyprus; then Etru- 
ria, then Rome; then night came on, and Christianity, 
cradled at first by the Platonic philosophy, and afterwards 
by the barbarous ignorance of the middle ages, gave birth 
to our civilisation and our modern arts. We are young, 
we are hardly arrived at the age of virility. A new 
creation of ideas, of social forms, and of arts, will proba- 
bly arise before many ages, out of the grand ruin of the 
middle age, which we ourselves are in. One feels that 





visit the cavities within; these were the sepulchres o 
the kings. The frieze, magnificently sculptured, and of 
the best Greek workmanship, which adorns the exterior 
rock, refers this decoration of the monuments to the most 
flourishing epoch of the arts in Greece. Nay, it dates, 
perhaps, from Solomon; for who can tell what this 
zreat prince had borrowed from the genius of India or of 
Egypt? 


3d November, 1832, 


The plague, which ravages Jerusalem and its environs 
more and more, did not permit us to enter into Bethlehem, 
the convent and the sanctuary being closed: however, we 
mounted our horses in the evening, and, after riding over 
a plain of about two leagues, which lies to the east of 
Jerusalem, we arrived on a height, at a small distance 
from Bethlehem, and from whence we could discern, per- 
fectly, the whole of that little town. We were hardly 
seated there, when a numerous cavalcade of Bethlehem- 
ite Arabs arrived, and requested to be presented to me. 
After the usual ceremonies, they told me they were depu- 
ted by all the population of Bethlehem to entreat me to 
cause the tax to be tuken off, which Ibrahim Pacha had 
laid on their town. That they knew from report, and 
from the Arabs of Abougosh, their chief, that Ibrahim 
Pacha was my friend, and certainly would not refuse me, 
if I would solicit his indulgence for them. As these 
Bethlemite Arabs are the most detestable race of these 
countries—always at war with their neighbours—always 
plundering the Latin Convent of Bethlehem—I answered | 
them with much gravity (reproaching them, at the same 
time, with their rapines), that I would attend to their re 
quest, and present it to the pacha; but, on condition that 
they would have respect towards the Europeans, the 
pilgrims, and, more particularly, the convents of Bethle- 
hem and the Desert of St. John: averring that, if they 
permitted themselves the smallest violation of the homes 


¢ | Spotted—whcre never floats the smallest cloud, nor colours 
\itself with the purple of morning or of evening. On 
|the Arabian side an enormous gulf descends between the 
| dark mountains, and conducts the eye even to the dazzling 
| waves of the Dead Sea, and to the violet horizon of the 
iridges of the hills of Moab, 

Not a breath of wind murmurs amongst the battle- 
|ments, or stirs the dry leaves of the olive trees ; not a bird 
| sings ; no cricket chirps in the furrow without herbage ; 

a complete eternal silence reigns in the town, on the high- 
ways, in the country. 

Such was Jerusalem during the days we passed under 

its walls; I heard nothing there but the neighing of my 
‘horses who fretted in the sun around our camp, and who 
pawed the ground into dust; and from hour to hour the 
melancholy song of the muezlin crying the hour from the 
tops of the minarets, or the cadences of lamentation of 
the Turkish mourners who accompanied in long files the 
bodies of the dead to the different cemeteries which sur- 
|round the walls. Jerusalem, where one would visit one 
only sepulchre, is itself the tomb of a whole people; but 
a tomb without cypresses, without inscriptions, without 
monuments, whose stones have been broken up, and 


| whose ashes seem to have covered the earth around it 


with mourning, with silence, and with sterility. On quit- 
ting it we often looked back from the top of each hill 
from whence we could still perceive it, and at length saw 
for the last time the crown of olive trees which surmounts 
the mountain of the same name, and which, long continu- 
ing to float on the horizon when the city was lost to the 
view, at last sinks itself in the heavens, and disappears 
like those garlands of pale flowers that one throws into a 
sepulchre. 


We were, however, to return there once more—but, 
alas! with widely different feelings; not then to weep 
over the miseries of others, but to groan over our own; 
and to give our own tears to drink to that earth, which 





of those poor monks, the resolution of Ibrahim was to 


has drunk of and dried up so many. 





